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Lesson Calendar for the Next Quarter 


13. June 27.—Review: David, the Shepherd of Israel. 
1. July 4.—Absalom’s Failure . . .. 2... & 5). 2 Sam. 18: 1-15 
2.- July 11.—Solomon Anointed King 1 Kings 1:1 to 2:12 
3 jute 18.—Solomon Chooses Wisdom , ..... 1 Kings 3: 4-15 
4. July 25.—Solomon Dedicates the Temple . . . . 1 Kings 8: 1-53 
5. August 1.—The Queen of Sheba Visits 

BIN sna, fo 6 rdin' Gus) ter rain) a. 1 Kings 10 : 1-10, 13 
6. August 8.—The Kingdom Torn Asunder .. . Rings 12: 1-24 
7.. August 15. —Jeroboam Leads Israel into Sin . . 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
8. August 22.—Asa’s Good sn eee 2 Chron. 15: 1-15 
9. August 29.—God’s Care of Elijah. . 2.2. es. . 1 Kings'17 : 1-16 
10.. September 5.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal . 1 Kings 18 : 16-40 
11. September 1. — Eli jah’s Flight and Return. ... ; . . » Kings 19 
12. September 19.— heat through Drunkenness (Tem- . 


perance Lesson) . 1 Kings 20: 1-21 

13. September 26.—Review : Obedience and Kingsbip . Read Psa. . 
Gelden Text for the Quarter: The king shall joy in thy ee, © 

Jehovah ; and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice !—Psalm 
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Patience 
By V. C. S. 


HE Lord is very patient, 
And long he waits for fruit ; 
He tends his tree in quiet, 
And digs about the root. 


His husbandmen, a-weary 
With working but a day, 

Go seeking other labor, 
And throw their tools away ; 


While He who sees the ending 
When work is but begun 

Still sends refreshing showers, 
Soft dews, and heat of sun, 


Till one day, all in wonder, 
The husbandmen behold 

The tree they left to. perish 
Bending with fruit of gold. 


Parents and teachers whose boys are interested in 
summer camps should read the article on page 358. 
And the Editor will appreciate having your answers 
to the questions there noted. 


# 








Under the Chisel 

To have no crushing circumstances would be to 
live a poverty-stricken life. We should none of us 
be as rich as we may be unless we were driven to it 
against our wiil. And so the things that we most 
Jong to escape from are likely to be the things that 
we most need, | As some one has said, ‘‘ The present 
circumstance, which presses so hard: against you, if 
surrendered to Christ, is the best shaped tool in the 
Father's hand to chisel you for eternity. Trust him, 
then. -Do not push away the instrument lest yousose 
tts work.'’ It is when the pressure gets too great for 
us to bear that we are forced to ‘‘remember Jesus 


‘loved- of many. friends.’’ 


Christ.'’ . Then his replacing life makes it easy to 
yield to the chiseling instrument ; and the beautify- 
ing work goes on, while we actually. rejoice .under it. » 
How good God is to be willing to let us be hurt into 
a fuller knowledge and receiving of his life! How 
unloving he would be if he kept from us everything 
that might draw us nearer to him ! 


= 
Settled ! 


Unchanging facts enable us to have an unchang- 
ing faith, And that means rest and certainty in a 
life that otherwise would be restless and uncertain. 
A Christian father. was writing to a friend of his 
mingled joy and pain as his son was about to set sail 
for the foreign mission field. Then he added : ‘‘How 
blessed it is to get certain things settled by faith be- 
fore there is any chance of their being unsettled by 
feeling. And so God gets the victory!'’ If God 
has not been getting all the victory we need in our 
life, is it because w have been putting feeling ahead 


of faith ? 
“x 
The Unpayable Debt 


We can never do for others as much as has been 
done.for us. That is the glory of our Jife,—not what 
we can do, but what has been done for us. ‘‘Itisa 
good thing to be rich,’’ said Euripides, ‘‘ and a good 
thing to be strong, but it is a better thing to be be- 
Better even than being 
beloved of many friends is being beloved of one 
Friend. What the love of God through Jesus Christ 
has done for us is the best thing that can ever come 
into our life. We can never pay it back; we can 


Neighborly 


N THESE evangelistic days there are thousands 
of men and women who are longing for their part 
in promoting the work of Christ's kingdom, and 

who are at a good deal of a loss to know what their 
part is. Many of these will be troubled because they 
will think first of public effort, and will know at once 
that for such effort they have no gift. Already we are 
in danger of leaving the whole matter to a few out- 
standing persons, and feeling that nothing large or 
influential can be done except where they are present. 
It is a time when the average Christian needs to 
know how far-reaching is the ministry that goes out 
from a single life whose motive and spirit are all 
transformed. 

Henry Drummond used to say that ten Christians 
who became notably different and far better Chris- 
tians would produce a greater effect in the world than 
a hundred who were induced to enter the Christian 
life for the first-time. The vast spiritual changes for 
which we naturally hunger may come to pass in more 
homely and familiar ways than we are wont to look 
for. The world will begin to wonder at the Church 
far more through something that happens to the 
Christian people themselves than it will through some 
showy and dramatic increase of its numbers. We 
shall have to be on our guard against looking too 
much for-statistical triumph. We need to feel once 
more how utterly free the apostles were from the lust 
for numbers, They seem not to have been impressed 
by figures nor led astray by any desire to do some- 
thing large. Is it not true that when we think of 
evangelism the majority of us think of it as move- 
ments on a large scale? What we marvel at in the 
apostles is the small scale on which they were always 
ready to pursue the evangelizing purpose. The ob- 
scure individual life could in their view become just 
as truly an evangelizing center and starting-point as 
the very few lives endowed with marked public gifts. 


‘faction and life. 


never through all time and eternity, by our most 
earnest and consecrated and successful activities for 
Christ, approach What he has done for us. When our 
Lord gave to the Seventy the supernatural power of 
subjecting evil spirits to themselves in his name and 
service, he added, ‘* Nevertheless in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you ; but rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven"’ (Luke 10 : 20). 
God's accomplishment for us, not our activity for him, 
is our supreme joy. The more clearly we see this, 
the more joy we shall have, and the more humble we 


shall grow. 
Hx 
The Word That Lifts 


How many people have you enthusiastically com- 
mended in the last twenty-four hours? Perhaps if we 
kept a written record of our heartily uttered commen- 
dations, spoken directly to the one commended, we 
should be surprised to discover how little of it we are 
doing. One of the easiest and surest ways of helping 
others to do their best, it is one of the most neglected 
of methods. To tell a person of something good that 
we see in him, or of something that he has accom- 
plished well, is tenfold more effective a way of getting 
him to do still better than to tell him of one of his 
failures. We ourselves ought never to be dependent 
upon the commendation of others ; we shall not be if 
we are quietly trusting our Lord Jesus to be our satis- 
But we ought to be thoughtfully, 
freely. helpful in lifting others by our words of com- 
mendation. It does not weaken them ; it does not 
weaken us, —when given and received in the right spirit. 
The life that never commends is a cheerless life ; it 
does not show forth as it might the love that warms and 
strengthens on every side. 


“ 


Evangelism 


When the great Roman world at last recognized the 
power of the Christian gospel it was, as Bishop Moule 
said, because for two hundred years the whole Roman 
world ‘*had been honeycombed by neighborly evan- 
gelism.’’ During that period there had been some 
eminent talents developed, but most of the work had 
been done by the obscurest people, who could not talk 
in public, and felt no more call to that than most of 
us. Each Christian life was meant to be a propa- 
ganda which would slowly commend itself to others, 
and on these as their main resources the great apos- 
tolic work advanced. 

A group of young ministers who were associated in 
the work of one of the great New York churches were 
sitting together when one of the most atdent of them 
broke out with a wonderful idea which had possessed 
him. When he had opened up the matter he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, how I wish I could put that into a ser- 
mon!’ But the wisest of the company spoke up 
pleasantly and said, ‘* Well, why don't you put it into 
your life?’’ We are all thinking how much good we 
could do if we could only get some of our grand in- 
sights or longings into a big, public form, when all 
that is needed is that we should put it into our lives, 
and that is desperately needed, and everywhere 
needed, and needed more than anything else. 

‘There is not a day which we cannot make tell for a 
religious revival by the neighborly evangelism of liv- 
ing holier lives ourselves and doing whatsoever we do 
in a very different spirit from what we have been 
manifesting. Dr. Jowett has spoken of ‘‘ the minis- 
try of seemly behavior.’’ Letting alone our larger 
campaigns, there is an immense, unoccupied field 
around each life which is being left waste.- Some one 
has said that England's national beauty is dué to the 
cultivation of the private gardens. If a great revival 


comes it must come through multitudes of individuals, 
just like ourselves, using their Christian lives to the full 
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and letting the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us. 
We may have no power to arrest attention by any 


striking word we say, but we create a glad surprise. 


whenever, out of lovalty to Christ, we act more finely 
than has been our wont. To take up a long despised 
duty excites curiosity. To do heartily as unto the 
Lord what we have been doing perfunctorily makes a 
felt, even if an unexpected, difference all around us. 

The world is keenly alive to spiritual states. The 
careless church-member, taking up his loyalty to the 
church once more because he desires to bear his wit- 
ness to Christ, is instantly felt. When ashamed of 
our unloving spirit we become interested in others, and 
cordial and gracious, there goes out an influence that 
changes our whole relationship. We cannot faithfully 
and prayerfully change our attitude in any of our 
familiar surroundings without changing those sur- 
roundings, Tie young man who was touched to a 
deeper seriousness and found no outlet for his new 
feeling except to do better at the office everything he 
did and to be as helpful as he could to those around 
him, after a few weeks of such behavior became the 
object of whispered remarks. One spoke to another 
and asked, ‘* What's got into Murray ?"’ 

The world never outgrows the childlike love for a 
surprise, and the gospel came in full response to that 
childlike instinct. No one can act as a Christian 
ought who never surprises any one else with unex- 
pected kindliness and love and joy. Wherever we 
act in obedience to higher motives than our ordinary 
ones we create a ‘‘ fruitful wonder.’’ All this time 
that we have been wondering what great thing we 
might do for the kingdom we have been neglecting 
our main opportunity in countless daily occasions 
which have gone begging for some one to do them as 
they have never been done before. The great sur- 
prises are not in novel, unheard-of experiments. They 
come to us when some one treats us as we did not de- 
serve, and made us wonder whence this came, 

The direct evangelistic gift may not be conferred 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 
Lerd, we would escape the limitations of time, the 


energies performance. 

conveying blessing that selfishness, brooding, hurt 
ity, grudges, and bitter feeling can find no place in us, 
nor evil secure any hold onus. Father, we long to share 
thy freedom, thy largeness, thy simplicity of holiness; 
and to walk with thee on the high places, where the light 
is always shining—that we may radiate that light on all 
around us. ' 











upon many, but none are left without a real power of 
witness and influence who really desire to commend 
Christ and convince others of his worth. Just to de- 
sire to doit is something that can be felt. Whoever 
feels himself a forgiven man has an immediate mis- 
sion, which he cannot neglect, in forgiveness with 
which he must enrich other lives. Whoever realizes 
Christ's service of love, and how God does more for 
us every hour of our lives than any other being, has 
within himself an experience that must be forceful, 

If we become more powerful in Christian service 
the surprise will be to find through what familiar 
forms, hitherto almost despaired of, and perhaps even 
despised, we shall have our greatest influence. The 
neighborly evangelism of greater faithfulness in small 
things, the doing of our duties in a more loving spirit 
because of « deeper sense of Christ's love for us, will 
remain Christ’s main instrument to-day as in apos- 
tolic days. It was not prowess or the’ power to do 
exploits that most marked the apostles, but the sense 
of a néw power and presence entering into every com- 
mon relationship. After great meetings in a certain 
neighborhood, a pastor hailed as the great result of 
them a new willingness and cheerfulness on all hands. 
‘‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.”’ 





Have you sent to the Investigation Editor of The 
Sunday School Times your answers to the thirteen 
questions published in the issue of May 29? The 
questions will be found repeated on page 358 of this 


, issue. 


a 
Not Waiting for ‘‘Old Home Day” 


Most of us have, at one time or another, been at 
our worst before those whom we loved best. And 
when we are not actually at our ‘‘worst,’’ it is so easy 
to wound those who are closest and dearest to us by 
the little, thoughtless, unloving words or actions. The 
time may come when we would give everything in our 
power to ‘‘ take it back,’’—and we cannot. 

Readers of The Christian Endeavor World will re- 
call a singularly beautiful story that appeared last sum- 
mer, in its issue of July 23, by Mrs. Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, entitled ‘Old Home Day.’ The story was 
entirely imaginative, but it went straight home to the 
heart, telling as it did, in the words of a quaint New 
England village woman past sixty, ber strange experi- 
ence, one day, of seeing various persons, old and 
young, whom she had known in the village, and who 
had died, returning with a wistful, troubled look on 
their faces, —a ‘‘ sorry, wanting look.’’ The story told 
with heart-searching power the details of the little or 
larger acts of unkindness or unlove that these persons 
had done to one or another individual whom they 
loved, and whom they could not now reach to tell of 
their sorrow for their unlove, and to ask forgiveness. 
The quaint sketch cleared things up finally, and ended 
with the words : ‘‘ But it's safer to get the forgiving all 
done before you gét to ke souls, or, better still, not to 
do the hurting at all, ain’t it?) That's what I hold.”’ 

After this story was published, Mrs. Slosson received 
a letter, signed with two sets of initials, which was such 
a remarkable tribute to God's use of her story in two 
human lives that it is now shared with the readers of 
The Sunday School Times. The letter was as follows : 


DEAR MRS. SLOSSON : 


I want to tell you what your beautiful story, ‘Old Home 
Day,'’in the Christian Endeavor World has done. My sister 
and I quarreled two years ago. It was over a mere trifle, 
but it estranged us entirely. I was very unhappy, but 
would not give in, for I felt she was the most to blame. 
Mary and I are both ‘* Endeavorers,’’ and both have the 
World. I always read it Sunday afternoons. I lay down 


on the sofa and opened it to your story. It almost broke 
my heart. ‘The instant I finished it I jumped up and put 
on my things. My sister lives just around the corner, but 
before I reached her house I saw her coming toward me. 
We both put out both hands at the same minute, and I 
think we both said the same words: ‘You read that 
story !'’ We are so glad we read it in time, and did not 
have to come back to find it 400 Zate. 

I thought you would like to know about this. 
both thank you heartily for writing that story. 


x 


Future of the Uniform Lessons 

At the great Internationa] Sunday School Conven- 
tion held a vear ago in Chicago, a memorial signed by a 
score of influential Sunday-school leaders was unani- 
mously presented by the Convention to the new Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, ‘‘looking to a Graded 
Uniform Lesson plan for the more comprehensive 
study of the Bible, for the Lesson Committee's earn- 
est consideration and disposition as it seems best.’’ 

This memorial affirmed its conviction that ‘the 
principle of grading in the teaching of the Bible... 
is a correct and vital one,’’ and at the same time ex- 
pressed its belief that ‘‘the use of Uniform Scripture 
material in the Bible-studying work of the church... 
is based upon a principle of vital importance; that its 
already achieved blessings are beyond reckoning; and 
that its elimination from our Sunday-school Bible 
study would mean incalculable loss to the life and 
mission of the church.’’ It also expressed the belief 
that ‘‘there is a great need that the Sunday-schools 
be given a fuller opportunity of realizing the message 
of the Bible as a whole, and of grasping the messages 
of the different books of the Bible as wholes; that 
even yet the Bible as God’s Word, with its great mes- 
sage of grace and redemption from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, has not been given a full opportunity for a hear- 
ing in the general Bible study work of our churches 
and Sunday-schools.’” And it looked toward a pos- 
sible plan of a ‘* better selection and treatment of the 
Uniform Lessons, on a basis of not more than four 
grades.”’ 

The many who have been prayerfully seeking God's 
guidance for those who are charged with the tremen- 
dous stewardship of directing the Bible study ot so 
many millions in the Sunday-schools of the English- 
speaking world will rejoice now to see the following 
official report from. Professor Ira M. Price, Secretary 


And we 


JUNE 12, 1915 


of the International Lesson Committee, which states 
the recent action of the Lesson Committee as related 
to the Uniform Lessons : * 


The new International Sunday School Lesson Commit- 
tee held its first annual meeting in Chicago, April 6 and 7, 
1915. Thirty-two members, out of a total of thirty-four, 
were present. Since the first of the year the Committee 
has lost two members by death, the Rev. H. M. Hamill, 
D.D., and the Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D. ; and two have 
seuges. the Rev. A. F. Schauffier, D.D., and the Rev. 

. B. Trout. 


Concerning Uniform Lessons, the report of the Sub- 
committee of Fifteen appointed to canvass the whole ques- 
tion was adopted, containing the following recommenda- 
tions : 

1. That the Committee constantly observe the principle 
of adaptation of lesson material to the needs of the pupil, 
seeking to provide for each department of the Sunday- 
school a thoroughly teachable lesson. 

2. ‘That the Committee select a given portion of Scrip- 
ture, usually including a story or narrative, which shall 
serve as a common source of material for study in the dif- 
ferent departments of the school; and that a general 
theme and Golden Text be selected for the whole school. 

3. ‘That the Committee designate appropriate portions 
of this common Scripture for study in the several depart- 
ments of the school, and with each such designation 
specify a suitable sub-title and memory verses, with a 
special Golden ‘l'ext whenever desirable. 

4. That when deemed advisable the Committee provide 
references to other Scripture material specially suited to 
any given department, in addition to the regularly as- 
signed portions for the day. 

5. That the Committee, in selecting the common Scrip- 
ture to be suggested for printing, should keep in mind the 
devotional needs of the school, and when deemed advisa- 
ble may suggest an additional passage to meet these needs. 


Plans for the next cycle of Uniform Lessons were also 
tentatively adopted, and a sub-committee appointed to 
construct lesson outlines according to the above specifica- 
tions. 


The outline for the Fourth Year Senior Graded Lessons 
was presented by the Sub-committee on Graded Lessons, 
and adopted. ‘lhis course is entitled, ‘The Bible and 
Social Living."’ 

It was also voted that every Graded Course above thé 
‘Intermediate Grades be declared to be an elective course; 
recommended for any particular class only in accordance 
with the need and preparedness of that class for the study 
of such a course. 

The following committees were appointed : 

UNIFORM LESSONS: DAILY BIBLE READINGS: 
John.R. Sampey, Chm. Elson I. Rexford, Chm. 


H. L. Calhoun, S. D. Chown, 
E. B. Chappell, R. J. Miller, , 
J. M. Duncan, D. S. Warner, 
‘H. H. Meyer, W. C. Wicker. 


Amos R. Wells. 


) SPECIAL COURSES: 
B. S. Winchester. u 


W. E. Chalmers,’ Chm. 


GRADED LESSONS : W. L. Lingle, 
F. C. Eiselen, Chm. W. D. Mackenzie, 
Ww. Ss Athearn S. Staebler, 
Bias ee W. K. Thomas 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, ‘ 
E, C. Dargan, AUDITING COMMITTEE: 
E. M. Fergusson, R. W. Miller, 
Ira M. Price, C. E. Wilbur, 
W. C. Whitford. S. D. Press. 


The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year : 

Chairman—B. S. Winchester, Boston, Mass. 

Vice- Chairman—E\son I. Rexford, Montreal, Quebec. 

Secretary —\ra M. Price, Chicago, Il. 

Treasurer—W. O. Fries, Dayton, Ohio. 

Together with the above statement from the Lesson 
Committee should be read the informal statement 
from Dr. John R. Sampey, Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Uniform Lessons, which appears on 
page 349 in this issue. 

It will be seen that the officially adopted recom- 
mendations provide for : 

A common Scripture basis for the study of the 
whole school, together with a general theme and 
Golden Text. 

This common Scripture material to be divided and 
adapted to the varying needs of the several depart- 
ments and ages in the school, thus recognizing the 
principle of grading while holding to the Uniform 
Scripture basis. 

Other Scripture material can be provided by the 
Committee for collateral study by any department in 
connection with the study of the Uniform Lessons, 

The devotional needs of the school to be borne in 
mind in the selection of Scripture. 

Dr. Sampey in his article points out that the new 
Lesson Committee will strive to secure the study of 
whole books. The importance of this can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

He mentions also that another proposed improve- 
ment is the introduction of topical lessons on Chris- 
tian Missions, Christian Doctrine, the Christian Life, 
and the like. This has tremendous possibilities. 

Never before has the outlook for the widest useful- 
ness of the Uniform Lessons been brighter than it is 
to-day. The Lesson Committee deserves the hearty 
gratitude of all Sunday-school workers for its notable 
action. 
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The Men’s Bible Class Miracle in Philadelphia 


By George G. Dowey 


And how the movement is sweeping -_ 
over the world 








Chairman of the Men's Bible Class Committee, Philadelphia Sunday Campaiga, 
and General Secretary of the Philadelphia County Sunday School Associction 


. 








IVE hundred and forty-two actual accessions to 
one church on a single Sunday morning, and 
more coming, as the result of Billy Sunday's 

campaign in Philadelphia! No, it is not a Method- 
ist Church, nor a Presbyterian, nor a Baptist. It is a 
church of one of the smallest denominations that co- 
operated in the campaign, —St. Paul’s Reformed 
Episcopal, in which the writer is proud to hold mem- 
bership, ; 

The Rev. Forrest E. Dager, D.D., is the pastor, 
and the gladdest day of his more than thirty-five years’ 
preaching career was on Sunday morning, April 11, 
when those 542 converts, nearly half of them men, pre- 
sented themselves for membership in his church, Dr. 
Dager usually receives about one hundred new mem- 
bers a year. Of the 542, persons uniting with this one 
church, less than 100 came directly by way of the 
Tabernacle sawdust trail ; the very great majority of 
them took their stand for Christ in the church itself. 

The greatest results of the Billy Sunday campaign 
in Philadelphia were not manifest in the Tabernacle, 
great as the results there were, but out over. the 
city, in the churches themselves, was the large har- 
vest gathered. But not in all the churches. St 
Paul's Reformed Episcopal church, with 542 acces- 
sions, stands at the head of the list. Many churches 
received little or nothing in the way of new members; 
but this was by no means the fault of the campaign. 
In some cases it was due to the church's wrong con- 
ception of a revival campaign,’ namely, that a miracle 
of transformation was to be wrought without any effort 
on the part of the church. Others assumed a waiting, 
critical attitude just to see if any good would come out 
of the whole thing, and, of course, they were not dis- 
appointed, because a revival -has nothing for those 
who expect nothing. 


What the Hundred Best Did 

1 have before me the reports of 100 ministers, rep- 
resenting 17 co-operating denominations, and all sec- 
tions of the city. These 100 churches report a net 
gain to date of 11,110 accessions, 2, 716, or about 24 
percent, being tabernacle trail-hitters. These are the 
best one hundred reports of 250 churches reporting. 
From personal knowledge of the influence of the cam- 
paign in other churches I am confident that at least 
fifty more churches, not yet reporting, could show 
similar results. These one hundred churches could 
discount every tabernacle trail-hitter and still‘have a 
marvelous showing, 76 percent of their accessions 
coming by way of the ‘‘carpet-trail’’ in the church, 
influenced, of course, by the general religious aunos- 
phere produced by Mr. Sunday's meetings. 

In the proper preparation for obtaining and caring 
for results, the Men’s Organized Bible Class figured 
as a tremendous factor. 

In looking over the reports of 250 churches, of 20 
denominations, an interesting comparison is presented. 
I have taken what I consider the-best 100 reports, and 
compared these with the poorest 100, with the follow- 
ing results: 

BEST 100 POOREST 100 


Accessions to Church . a 3-351 
Average perchurch. . . .. 11 33% 


‘Fabernacle trail-hitters. . . . . 2,716 791 
.. Percentage to total converts . 24% 21% 
Mén converts (over 16 years). . 4.510 1,045 
Percentage to total converts :':' 41% 31% 
Men in Bible class ...... 17,500 2.763 
Average perchurch. . . 175 28 


The churches that show the greatest number of men 
in Bible classes report the largest number of additions 
to the church, and also the largest percentage of men 
converts. When we began last October to get 50,000 
‘men into Bible classes in preparation for the Sunday 
campaign there were about 14,000 men in all of the 
721 Sunday-schools of Philadelphia. Now there are 
reported 17,500 men in 100 schools, and, just as was 
anticipated in launching the campaign, go percent of 
the churches showing the best results are those that 
accepted the men’s Bible class program of prepara- 
tion. In the 400 Sunday-schools co-operating in the 
campaign there are now approximately 40,500 men 
in Bible classes. We have no definite figures trom 
the 321 other schools, but it is safe 10 assume that the 
goal of 50,000 has been reached. Many schools that 
were slow to move in this matter are now waking up 





Before the Campaign 





What this ope, oteats looked like ‘* ro | the pom 

aign'’ is partially shown on pages and 353 of this 
Co. It is the Men's Class of Re Wissahickon 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Philadelphia. 
It represents one of many such transformations in 
Billy Sunday's Philadelphia parish. Mr. Dowey's 
story of the results of the campaign for §0,000 men in 
Philadelphia's Bible classes may well stimulate Sun- 
day-school leaders to repeat this Sunday-school mira- 
cle in every perme py Other chapters in the won- 

derful story will be told later in the Times. 


to their opportunity, and are gathering men into 
classes by the hundreds. 

A few months ago there was published in The Sun- 
day School Times the story of how the Bible class 
campaign was launched, and with what eagerness 
men sought other men of all classes and conditions 
was told in The Sunday School Times of January 9. 
It was a physical impossibility for the tabernacle to 
accommodate all who desired to get in, and especially 
to accommodate the same people any great number 
of times. It was necessary, therefore, to make each 
church a storm center of activity in its own commun- 
ity. This the Men's Bible Class Movement did 
wherever the plan was properly worked, and it brought 
in the ‘* by-products '’ in great numbers. 

In February, just in the middle of Mr. Sunday's 
campaign, I asked a United Presbyterian minister of 
a small church in West Philadelphia if he was getting 
any results. He reported then 83 new converts, but 
only 12 of them from the tabernacle. I asked 
how he got the other 71. ‘*A few months ago,’’ he 
said, ‘* my twelve men in a Bible class accepted the 
proposition to reach a hundred men for the class by 
personal evangelism. Since then there is hardly a 
doorbell within a half mile of my church that has not 
been rung by these men, seeking other men. They 
have reached 126 men for the class, and have brought 
in the 71 converts,'’ 

In December the president of the Tioga Presbyter- 
ian Men's Class came and begged for help to stir up 
his men, ‘‘They are almost ready for the under- 
taker,"’ he said, and that ‘‘the campaign promised 
little for that church.’’ The 15 men in that ‘‘dead’’ 
class were stirred up. They now have 350 men who 
have no thought of an undertaker. That church re- 
ports 139 accessions. 

A Methodist minister in the southern section of the 
city, where the crowding in of a varied toreign popu- 
lation is constantly causing many churches to close 
their doors and betake themselves to more ‘‘ fertile and 
congenial’’ fields, reported 126 converis, only sixteen 
of whom came from the tabernacle. The other 110 
he-attributed to 18 men who accepted the Bible class 
challenge of reaching 100 men by personal evangelism. 
They rounded up over a hundred men in a month and 
stirred their church and community with the revival. 

This men’s movement sets many inactive church 
officials, and other ‘‘dormant material’’ to work on 
personal evangelism before they really know what they 
are about. It also enlists the activities of hundreds of 
unsaved men. I have known unsaved men to put pro- 
fessing Christians to shame in their zeal for getting 
men into Bible classes. One man, who was brought 
into a class from a corner pool-room, became enthusi- 
astic in the work, and in two weeks brought in seven 
men of his own kind. 

Another man, in his zeal to boost a class to 100 went 
out and -got as his first man a Jew. The second man 


he brought in was a Chinese. He thought this was 
funny at first ; so did the rest of the class, But when 
that Jew and Chinese began enquiring the way &f sal- 
vation of the man who brought them into the Bible 
class, it became quite serious. He realized that he 
must know Christ himself before he could make him 
known to another, 

The Wissahickon M. E. class, two pictures of 
which are reproduced in this issue of the Times, one 
taken before and the other after the campaign started, 
is a good illustration of many classes. The second 
picture is reproduced on pages 352 and 353. Twelve 
men of this class caught the vision and worked the pro- 
gram of personal evangelism with the results that are 
partially shown by the large picture. That class in 
great numbers would go out on Saturday nights, the 
shopping time in their community, and with a trans- 
parency they marched along the main streets singing 
hymns and urging men to line up with them. On 
one Sunday they had 586 men in attendance. They 
now report a regular active roll of 350 men. 

Not only were men brought into the classes, but 
they were brought to confess their sins and accept 
Christ. A Methodist pastor reported joyfully to me 
one Monday morning that 4 men in his class of 
go accepted Christ the Sunday before. I thought that 
was good until a Presbyterian pastor came in the 
same day and said 10 men in his class of 140 stood up 
and accepted Christ on the day before. His old class 
of 20 has grown to 250, and has so stimulated the 
other departments that A7zs Sunday-school has just 
doubled from 600 to 1200 in the last six months. 

The Men's Bible Class was not only a strong pre- 
paratory factor in the Sunday campaign, but it is now 
an efficient conserving agency of the revival results. 
The critic asks, ‘*‘ Are those men still on the job now 
that Billy Sunday has gone?’’ A few ‘ sample 
packages'’ of post-revival activities may serve to an- 
swer that question. ° 

One pastor reports that 50 men in his Bible class 
have organized into evangelistic teams. . They go 
wherever the call comes for their services, and con- 
duct meetings. They have already been to a number 
of places outside of Philadelphia and to many in the 
city, and in less than three weeks have won 60 converts. 

Another pastor reports that his Men's Class has 
‘*contracted’’ with him to conduct the Wednesday 
night prayer-meeting for two months, guaranteeing to 
relieve him of all responsibility and to see that 
‘some folks are at the meeting.’’ Besides increas- 
ing the attendance 400 percent conversions are re- 
ported, 


Reaching to China! 

Besides the evangelistic, there are many other 
activities in which these men are engaged. One class 
of 178 men (there was no class in this church last 
October), the Men's Fraternal Class of the Third 
Baptist of Germantown, Philadelphia, the Rev. J. W. 
Green, pastor and teacher, has incorporated the 
fraternal idea. Some of their men were out of em- 
ployment. An employment bureau was established. 
Five hundred letters were sent to manufacturers and 
other employers of men, and in two weeks seven men 
were placed in good positions. The calls now com- 
ing to that class from employers for men are more 
than the class can supply. 

Within a radius of twenty-five miles around Phila- 
delphia there are many communities that have felt 
the revival’s influence. ‘There are churches ten, 
fifteen, and twenty miles from the city, that show re- 
sults equal to many of the best reports from within 
the city. In many of these outlying towns men's 
Bible classes have been organized with from 50 to 
200 men in a class, where before such a condition was 
declared impossible. 

Besides these places close to the city, other distant 
cities have been stimulated to launch campaigns for 
men in Bible classes. Among these are Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, 265 miles from Philadelphia, and 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, about 50 miles away, in 
both of which places campaigns for 5,000 men have 
been launched. While our Philadelphia revival was 


at ‘* white heat,’’ I was called to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, some three hundred miles away, where I 
( Continued on page 349) 
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Preachers’ triumphs that are won by the right use of contact 


Winning His Case Outside the Pulpit 





By George Wharton Pepper, LL.D. 


JUNE 12, 1915 








a. THE preacher can first become the friend of his 
people, his sermon will be preached to receptive 
minds, 

In commending to the preacher some experiments 
in the value of contact I am merely speaking out of 
the everyday experience of the lawyer. Estrange- 
ment through correspondence or through formal argu- 
ment are the commonplaces of his work. Successful 
approach through personal contact often averts final 
breach and keeps the parties out of court, If it were 
not for such contact and the resulting adjustment of 
differences, the courts would long ago have been sub- 
merged by the floods of litigation. 

The young Jawyer is apt to be the preacher of his 
profession. He has ascertained the iaw of his case, 
and he undertakes to lay it down dogmatically to his 
adversary or to the court. His cocksureness makes 
him defiant. He forgets that the very existence of a 
plaintiff and a defendant is strong evidence that the 
question under consideration has at least two sides, 
He has yet to learn that to make the other man want 
to accept your view is an important part of the advo- 
cate’s function. He is rather inclined to challenge 
the court to differ from him. He believes that he has 
in his possession an authority which will carry all be- 
fore it as soon as it is cited. At last he produces a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and brandishes it with all the assurance that sometimes 
characterizes an appeal to the decree of an Ecumenical 
Council or to the rule of St. Vincent of Lerins. Much 
to his chagrin he finds that the court is already famil- 
iar with his authority but perversely insists upon in- 
terpreting it as making not for his contention but 
against it. 


Earning the Right to Rebuke 

The young lawyer is, however, more fortunate than 
the young preacher, in this respect—that when he 
fails to carry conviction he cannot forever successfully 
contend that it is the court that is at fault. Sooner or 
later he must get results or drift out of the profession. 
I know many a devoted preacher who in middle life 
still cherishes the conviction that his formidable utter- 
ance will win for him a crown in the next world to 
compensate him, as it Were, for the pews he has 
emptied in this one. 

I am not to be understood as advocating cowardice 
in preaching, The purpose of contact is not to teach 
the preacher what he may say with safety, but what it 
is that needs to be said and how it mav be said effect- 
ually. Take, for example, the attitude of the preacher 
toward the pleasures of the community. This much 
is certain : that it is only by ministering to people in 
pain and by comforting them in adversity that a man 
can earn the right to counsel or to rebuke them when 
he disapproves of their way of having a good time. 
It is almost always a futile thing for one who holds 
himself aloof from the life of his community to thunder 
denunciations against that which his.people rightly or 
wrongly believe to be innocent fun, If a preacher 
conceives it to be his duty to speak on such matters 
(and I for one feel certain that it is) he must realize 
that his authority so to do is derived not from ordina- 
tion but from service. 

I do not overlook the practical difficulties in the way 
of the course which I advise. It is one thing to desire 
friendship with people. It is another to achieve it. 
If I adopt an air of self-confident familiarity, I natu- 
rally give offense. My effort at contact becomes in- 
trusion. If I allow myself to be discouraged by 
frigidity or to be repelled by shyness I defeat my 
object in another way. It is just because contact is 
so important and makes such large drafts upon the 
characteristics of the true gentleman that much atten- 
tion should be paid to the subject in the seminary. 

I can speak all the more freely in this presence be- 
cause I do not know the individual students. What 
I say, therefore, is wholly impersonal. How the sub- 
ject can best be dealt with in any given seminary is a 
matter for careful study. Somehow or other each stu- 
dent must receive a training in social relations. No 
mistaken regard for a man's feelings should lead a 
discriminating faculty to overlook his unfitness to meet 
people in the pastoral relation. There are situations 
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in which it is cruelty not to seem harsh. The semi- 
nary must provide social opportunities, and there 
should be frank constructive criticism of the use that 
the student makes of them. 

I am not speaking of preparation for pastoral inter- 
course merely with people of social privilege. Those 
in the humbler walks of life are often quite as inac- 
cessible and make at least as great a demand upon 
tact. The American working-man is a problem in 
himself. If in talking with him you emphasize your- 
self and your achievements his mind will be closed 
against your message. If, on the other hand, you as- 
sume an unreal humility, he will turn from you in dis- 
gust. He does not require of you anything except that 
you shall be yourself; but to be yourself demands 
both religious and social experience. © 

One of the most difficult aspects of the matter is 
successful approach to the young. The minister 
should bear in mind the fact that they are stern critics ; 
but he must not allow this fact to make him self-con- 
scious, Their many lovable qualities are an equipoise 
to criticism. The adult critic is usually only a grown- 
up child who has retained nothing of childhood ex- 
cept its unlovely characteristics. It is a good general 
rule not to force your society upon the young, but to 
let them know that you are sincerely sympathetic with 
their interests. Take time to go to see the boy's foot- 
ball team in action. Go to the girl’s commencement 
exercises or to the school play ; and do not allude to 
the fact afterwards except to offer congratulations. Be 
ready to do with young people anything that you can 
do as well as they ; but do not offer to play tennis or 
golf if you cannot hit the ball. 

The young minister, however, should be able to do 
many things well. The theological student who neg- 
lects exercise and athletics is making a woeful mistake. 
If the young minister has learned to handle a canoe 
and to take care of himself in the woods, the experi- 
ence may stand him in good stead. There is no bet- 
ter way to make friends with boys than to be their 
companion on a vacation camping trip, whether in the 
wilderness or in near-by woods. Boys are peculiarly 
responsive to the influences of forest and stream. 
Woodcraft has potent charms for them. It requires 
scarcely more than suggestion to make them exchange 
noise for stillness, carelessness for attention. All the 
conditions are favorable for revelation through contact. 

While the minister should strive in every proper way 
to be a sharer of his people's life, in so doing he must 
no more lose sight of his ministry than our Lord did 





Do preachers make the young lawyer’s mis- 
take ? 


What shall the preacher say about commun- 
ity pleasures ? 


Do seminaries need classes for personal 
social training ? 

How is the American workingman success- 
fully to be approached ? 

What in a minister will win the boys and 
girls ? 

What sort of minister becomes indispensa- 
ble to his people ? 


How be “a gentleman always, although a 
gentleman unafraid ”? 


How can the congregation help to prepare a 
sermon ? 


What place shall politics have in the pulpit? 
How shall a preacher receive praise ? 


What engagements can the minister cut 
down with profit ? 


The preacher who has answered these ques- 
tions wisely is the preacher who wins his case. 
All the questions are touched upon by Mr. Pep- 
per in this article, which is the fourth of the 
series that gives the heart of this year’s Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching. ‘‘ If the Preacher Would 
Be a Real Teacher,”’ the fifth article in this series, 
will show, among other rich ‘‘ teaching ’’ sugges- 
tions, why the plain man needs “‘ doctrine ’’ and 
how he can be made to hunger for. it. 











in the course of his social contacts. The minister 
without a sense of mission degrades his sacred calling 
and brings the church into contempt. It is really not 
hard to make people understand that your aim in life 
is to serve others. I have yet to learn of a single case 
in which the genuine spirit of service in a man’s heart 
has failed to find the outlet of opportunity. If aman 
esteems nothing to be too much trouble, it is wonder- 
ful how quickly he becomes indispensable to others. 
If other people's interests are to him the chiefest in- 
terests in life, he is the man to whom everybody turns 
at moments of crisis and decision. 


When a Minister is Far More than a Preacher 

While occasions of contact with his people are the 
preacher's great opportunity, he will do well to reserve 
his preaching for the pulpit. He can make men 
aware that he is ready to talk about their problems 
without asking in so many words for the story of their 
lives. It is important that people should realize that 
the preacher's interests are at least as wide as theirs, 
although few things are more unlovely than the min- 
ister who makes a show of versatility. Let him actu- 
ally be in touch with the life of the whole community. 
If his lot is cast among the wage-earners, he should 
be at pains to comprehend the point of view of the 
employer. Revelation includes the interpretation to 
his people of that which they do not understand. Any 
demagogue can attain transient popularity by encour- 
aging people to see only their-own side of a question. 
If the preacher's work is among people of cultivation, 
he must have the spirit of him who can ‘‘ walk with 
kings, nor lose the common touch.'’ The time spent 
on books, the drama, ‘music, contemporary history at 
home and abroad, is not taken from work. Compre- 
hension of these things is part of ‘the preacher's 
equipment. Freshness is a substantial part of inspira- 
tion. Nobody needs more to be reminded of this than 
the man who week after week must preach to the same 
congregation, 

All opportunities are neighbors to risk. Opportu- 
nities for social contact are no exception. Many a 
minister has*been undone by seeming to ‘‘ toady'’ to 
the rich. An after-dinner speaker raised a hearty 
laugh recently by making this caustic comment: ‘‘We 
are told,’’ said he, ‘‘ that the rich will hardly enter 
the kingdom of heaven; but I observe that in the 
meanwhile they are well received in the churches.”’ 

The minister must at all hazards avoid the danger 
of intimacy with only a few families in his congrega- 
tion. A-visit to some houses is a pleasant experience. 
A call at others requires an output of wiJl-power. But 
the minister should not work along lines of least re- 
sistance. He is probably most needed where it is 
hardest for him to go. 

The critical time is at the beginning of the pastoral 
relation. He should be careful not to commit him- 
‘self to anybody until he has studied the entire situa- 
tion. In particular he should be on his guard against 
those who are at pains to let him know that they were 
instrumental in securing his call. 

The minister should never surrender his independ- 
ence of judgment or submerge his convictions merely 
to please. On the other hand, the obtrusion of angu- 
lar convictions is not in itself avirtue. The preacher 
should be a gentleman always, although a gentleman 
unafraid. . 

A sermon should be long in preparation. It should 
grow rather than be made, and there should be sev- 
eral under way at once. It would be well if a preacher 
were on such terms with his men that it were possible 
even to talk over a sermon in the course of its prepara- 
tion, Nothing draws people closer to one another 
than to think things out together. It would be an 
interesting situation if when the sermon were finally 
preached a little group of men should have toward it 
a sense of co-proprietorship. As a teacher of law I 
am sure that an important part of preparation for class- 
room instruction is to talk the subject over with a 
group of students. Whether it is feasible for the 
preacher to confer with such an avowed aim is, of 
course, dependent on circumstances. 

But the preacher will do well to take every oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the point of view of the people in 
the pews, no matter how humble their walk in life. 
This is not in ordér to spéak only such things as are 
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acceptable to them, but to learn how to express him- 
self in terms that are intelligible, and how best he 
can reveal to them that which is hidden from their 
eyes. It will generally be of advantage to seek dis- 
cussion with men rather than with women. Women 
are sympathetic, and are often ready to applaud when 
stern criticism is the real need. Congratulations to 
a preacher should be sparingly given and should be 
acceptea ith reserve. 

** That was.a wonderful sermon !"' said a lady to a 
distinguished English preacher. ‘* Madam,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘so the Devil told me as I descended the pul- 
pit stairs."’ 

The question is often raised whether a minister 
should mix in politics and discuss political questions 
from the pulpit. Because he is a minister he does 
not cease to be a man, and he is clearly subject to 
the citizen's duty to cast an intelligent vote. If a 
inoral issue were to be presented at the polls, it may 
be conceded that he would have a duty to perform, 
not only as a citizen, but as a Christian minister. On 
the other hand, a genuine moral issue in fact seldom 
arises, It is not often that all people who vote one 
way may properly be described as good and all who 
vote the other way as bad, A preacher who tries to 
throw the weight of the gospel into one political scale 
is usually either a superficial thinker or a careless in- 
vestigator of facts. The mere fact that the people of 
his congregation are divided in political allegiance is 
not a reason for stifling his freedom of speech. It is, 
however, an excellent reason for not going out of his 
way to increase the already considerable difficulty of 
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helping them on to a knowledge of God. The 
preacher's primary duty is revelation. I do not say 
that political utterance never helps the discharge of 
this duty: I do say that this is seldom the case, 

While the preacher should live the life of his com- 
munity, he must not allow himself to be distracted by 
a multitude of engagements and to be cumbered by 
much serving. The passion for committees and the 
lust for meetings seem to be American weaknesses, 
I have known pastors who were always so busy rush- 
ing about to keep appointments of this sort that with 
them nervousness took the place of inspiration, and 
they could no longer look long enough in one direc- 
tion to see God's face anywhere, I admit, of course, 
that committee meetings are necessary and must be at- 
tended ; but I suggest that in connection with Christian 
work there are more of them than there need be. 

And I am convinced by long experience that in 
almost all of them entirely too little time is spent in 
trying to ascertain God's will respecting the matter in 
hand, The perfunctory and mechanical opening 
prayer often seems more like an insult to Almighty 
God than an invocation of the Holy Spirit. It would 
be well if on such occasions we were to remain in 
silence for a considerable time, each making a genu- 
ine effort at mental prayer... At the end of such an 
experience as this an earnest petition for guidance 
would in all likelihood express the honest aspiration 
of all present. The minister should quietly use his 
influence to invert the usual allotment of time at 
meetings. People should be taught to talk less, 
think more, and pray most. 
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The Future of the Uniform Lessons 


By Professor John R. Sampey, D.D. S*sitmes,sf the International Lesson Commit- 
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One out of every eight people in North America belongs to the army represented by 


the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


Probably never have problems 


of more far-reaching importance come before any lesson committee than are being 

handled by the new Committee.,,One of these perplexing problems has been the 

question of modifying the system of Uniform Lessons, which hundreds of thousands 

of classes are using. The informal report here given by the chairman of the Sub- 

Committee on Uniform Lessons, and the official report of the general Committee 

discussed in Open Letters on page 346, show how remarkably the many earnest 
prayers for the Committee's guidance have been answered. 


HE new and greatly. enlarged International Lesson 
Committee is bending its energies to the per- 
fecting of the two systems of instruction inherited 

from the Seventh Lesson Committee.. A Fourth Year 
* Senior Course in the Graded Series has been prepared 
and issued by the present Committee. It will thus 
be possible for a child to enter upon the study of the 
Graded Series at four. years of age and continue to 
climb year by year without interruption for seventeen 
years. Moreover, special courses for adults well prob- 
ably be, offered in the near future. The friends of 
Graded Lessons have nothing to fear from the new 
International Lesson Committee. 

A considerable number of persons have expressed 
some anxiety as to the future of the Uniform Lessons, 
Some have feared that the admission of certain 
champions of the Graded Series as members of the 
new Lesson Committee would mean the crippling 
and possible abolition of the Uniform Series. While 
one may well hesitate to say anything that might seem 
like ‘telling tales out of school,’’ 1 venture to affirm 
that our discussions and conferences since the organ- 
ization of the new International Lesson Committee 
have revealed the reassuring fact that the great ma- 
jority of the thirty-four members are heartily in favor 
of the construction of a new cycle of improved 
Uniform Lessons to follow the lessons of the cycle 
ending with 1917. In fact, the sub-committee on 
Uniform Lessons, under instructions from the full 
Committee, is busily engaged at present preparing 
a course of lessons for 1918. These lessons will 
probably be ready for review and criticism at the next 
meeting of the Lesson Committee, on December 2, 
IgI5. 

Perhaps the question that would arise, after a hasty 
reading of the ‘‘specifications’’ adopted in Chicago 
on April 6, would be, Is the proposed series really 
uniform? A careful study of the specifications will 
show the presence of the essentials of the present 
Uniform Series. Note the following particulars : 

1. There is to be a common Scripture to be sug- 
gested for printing in the lesson helps. In thé nature 
of the case, this passage will usually be the core or 
heart of the lesson, and will seldom be less than ten 


verses or more than fifteen. This feature of the Uni- 
form System has been in existence for more than forty 
years, and will be retained in the new cycle. It may 
not be out of place to remark that it has never been 
the thought of any previous Lesson Committee that 
this short passage was a// that ought to be studied by 
teachers and pupils. Microscopic verbal exegesis of 
a few verses is seldom the best way of presenting a 
lesson to pupils of any age. ‘The new Lesson Com- 
mittee, possibly more insistently than its predecessors, 
will strive to secure study of whole books. The tele- 
scopic method for most pupils is superior to the 
microscopic. 

2. There is to be a general theme or title for the 
whole school, as in the past. 

There is to be a general Golden Text for the 
whole school, as in the past. 

These three points of uniformity conserve all that 
is valuable in the type of lesson that has been: so 
popular in the past. Lessons constructed in accord- 
ance with these specifications will be dona fide Uni- 
form Lessons, 

What are some of the improvements under consid- 
eration by the Lesson Committee ? 

1. Better adaptation of the lesson material to the 
different departments of the school. But one may 
object that such adaptation is properly editorial work, 
and hence should be left to the editors and lesson 
writers. In reply, it may be said that the effort to 
find suitable material for all grades of pupils may 
reveal the fact that a proposed lesson is impossible 
for the primary teacher or unprofitable for the teacher 
in some other department. Such a lesson will then 
be set aside as unsuitable in a series intended to be 
used in all departments. Moreover, editors are free 
to accept or reject suggestions made by the Lesson 
Committee. The introductory and explanatory mat- 
ter issued with the Graded Series his been found so 
helpful by editors, lesson writers and teachers that it 
is deemed wise by the present Committee to indicate 
in the Uniform Series additional lesson material, 
special sub-titles and memory texts for the various 
departments, wherever this may seem desirable. The 


home, the Sunday-school and the Christian world 
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will still be largely united in the study of a common 
central passage, with a common title and a common 
Golden Text. On this common foundation there 
will be constructed for use by the teachers in the vari- 
ous departments lessons that are thoroughly teach- 
able in the different grades. No intelligent and can- 
did mind could assert that the adaptation can thus be 
made as perfect for the different grades as in a series 
which frankly sacrifices uniformity and proceeds to 
the selection of material for a given grade without re- 
gard to what lessons may be used in another grade, 
Mathematicians may some day square the circle ; but 
all the advantages of the Uniform System and af 
the advantages of the Graded Series will never be 
embodied in one series of lessons, 

2. Another improvement proposed is the introduc- 
tion of topical lessons on Christian Missions, Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Christian Life, etc. A quarter's 
lessons on one of these great topics might do much 
to organize the thinking of the Christian world. 

3. A biographical survey of the whole Bible, ex- 
tending over two quarters, would link up the story 
from Abraham to John the Beloved. Teachers in the 
Intermediate Department would shout for joy at the 
opportunity to follow such a course of biographical 
studies, 

4. In general, new modes of approach to the 
Biblical material should be sought. How would it do 
to trace the great events of Old Testament History 
rapidly in a course covering only six months? Why 
not study the lives of Peter and John for half a year, 
starting with the beginning of the Gospel story and 
going to the end of the New Testament period? 
Questions like these are receiving favorable considera- 
tion by the Lesson Committee. 

Allow me to express my gratitude to God for the 
spirit of earnest work that obtains in the present Les- 
son Committee. We are gradually thinking ourselves 
together for constructive work on behalf of our King. 
With His blessing, we hope to meet the needs of the 
great and growing constituency to which we are called 
to minister. 

Louisviue, Ky. 
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The Men’s Bible Class Miracle 
(Continued from page 347) 


met one night about 500 men, with their ministers 
and Sunday-school superintendents, from 75 churches. 
The proposition of reaching 10,000 men for Bible 
classes in that New England city. and vicinity was 
presented. A report came later that the whole Con- 
necticut River Valley was alive with enthusiasm for 
men and Bible classes. 

In addition to these sections that the writer has 
been in personal touch with, there are many other 
places whose men have been fired with zeal to reach 
other men by hundreds for Bible study and evangelism. 

Among the distant places influenced by the Phila- 
delphia Sunday campaign is China. Some months 
ago an article was published in The Sunday School 
Times, describing the Sunday campaign in Scran- 
ton, and telling how 10,000 men were reached there 
for Bible classes. A little later the article telling of 
the launching of the campaign for 50,000 men in 
Philadelphia appeared.- Several weeks ago I was 
astonished by the receipt of a copy of the China Sun- 
day School Journal for April, 1915, containing the 
Times’ articles reprinted, and by a letter from the 
General Secretary of the China Sunday School Union, 
the Rev. Elwood G. Tewksbury, expressing his ap- 
preciation of how the Sunday campaigns of Scranton 
and Philadelphia had stimulated evangelistic endeavor 
in China. 

A ‘**Round-Table Conference’’ of religious leaders 
was held in Shanghai on February 20, 1915. Here 
the Billy Sunday revivals of Scranton and Philadel- 
phia were discussed, and the first resolution adopted 
by that conference was : 


Resolved: 7hat, recognizing the special need of Bible 
study and reading among the adult Christian constituency, 
we urge the China Sunday School Union to promote the 
Adult Bible Class Alovement. 


Mr. Tewksbury writes that they have been eagerly 
watching the weekly issues of The Sunday School Times 
for more particulars of this work, which has suggested 
to them the possibility of the China Sunday School 
Union's doing similar work in connection with future 
Forward Evangelistic movements in China. 

Measure the influence of Philadelphia's revival ? 
Human arithmetic is a poor instrument, indeed. 

Thus wonderfully God's plan of salvation is march- 
ing on, despite the tumult of war ! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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IBLICAL chronology presents peculiar difficulties, 
but none that imperil the trustworthiness of 
Scripture. This statement is not set at the be- 

ginning to be dogmatic, but to clear the atmosphere. 
lam going to present the evidence, or a sufficient 
amount of it, and allow each reader of the Times to 
decide for himself. But there can be no half-way 
opinions upon this subject : either the difficulties of 
biblical chronology do imperil the trustworthiness of 
Scripture or they do not. Some of those who have 
examined them carefully think they do ; I think they 
do not. Let us understand this at the outset, and 
then we can consider the evidence together. 

The only safe way for those who find difficulties is 
to take a clear, painstaking look at them, Let us 
never be of those who live in haunted houses, having 
closets into which they are afraid to look. I have 
looked into so many closets said to have ghosts in 
them and have found nothing, that I have no fear 
any more in looking. So let us look into the chrono- 
logical closet. 


Dating Abraham and His Followers 

The difficulties of biblical chronology fall into two 
great divisions of biblical history,—the time from 
Abraham onward and the time preceding Abraham. 
The difficulties that arise in the ‘‘ dated events,’’ as 
Dr. Beecher has called them, from Abraham onward 
are usually seeming discrepancies of part of a year, of 
a year, or of a few years. In two notable instances 
are long periods, presenting more or less serious diffi- 
culties involved. The length of the sojourn of the 
children of Israel in Egypt presents a difference of 
opinion of at least 215 years, and in the reigns of 
Amaziah and Uzziah, and of Shalmanezer III of As- 
syria, a difficulty amounting to some fifty-one years 
has arisen, 

The difficulties of biblical chronology before the 
time of Abraham are those that arise from using the 
patriarchal genealogies, both before and after the 
flood, as the basis gf chronology, and then combining 
chronology so derived with a few isolated chronolog- 
ical data given fer this period. 

The difficulties that appear in the chronology from 
the time of Abraham onward in large part pass away, 
seem to evaporate, indeed, in the light of the peculiar- 
ities of chronology in Bible lands which were men- 
tioned in the first of these articles on chronology ; the 
dating of events by contemporaneous events, the 
greater importance of man's relation to events than of 
his relation to time, and the sum of life as the sum of 
its events rather than the span of its years. 

Chronology conceived strictly in the line of succes- 
sion, as it is among us in our scientific histories, 
allows of no margin, no neutral zone, no overlapping ; 
where one event ends the next succeeding event im- 
mediately begins. But chronology co:ceived, not in 
the line of succession, but in the plane of contempo- 
raneity, synchronistic chronology, allows of consider- 
able margin for variation and for oveciapping. ‘‘In 
the six and thirtieth year of Asa, Baasha, king of 
Israel, came up against Judah,’’ But ‘‘the six and 
thirtieth year’’ was a year long. Baasha’s coming up 
may have been at the beginning, in the middle, or 
iear the end. Here is a considerable margin of un- 
certainty when attempt is made to add together the 
dates of this long list. 

Even in case a month and day be given in a reign, 
no one knows what time in the year the reign began. 
These things, together with the conception of life as 
related to events rather than to the mere flight of time, 
and the related conception of the bundle of life as 
made of the aggregate of its achievements, make it 
unlikely that complete and exact data for the succes- 
sion of events can ever be arrived at from the syn- 
chronistic data given in the biblical account, and cer- 
tainly frees us from any anxiety concerning the trust- 
worthiness of the biblical data because of the difficulty 
of making out exact dates before Christ from biblical 
writers who had no thought of giving them. 

The difficalty concerning the 430 years of the Egvp- 
tian“sojourn arose primarily from the discussion of the 
Starting-point, and secondarily from difference of 
Opinion about the length of time between Abraham 
and Moses. This is a difficulty that is quite as trou- 
blesome in harmonizing Egyptian and Babylonian 


When his Oriental host answered the wish for an 
early breakfast by saying ‘‘ It is just ready,’’ Dr. 
Kyle was to have one of his legsons in Oriental 
time-keeping. ‘‘ An hour and a half after that time 
I heard some one strike a match to kindle a fire to 
cook the breakfast.”” That such (to us) curious 
conceptions of time affect Bible chronology Dr. 
Kyle suggested in his article ‘‘ Some Surprises of 
Bible Chronology,”’ in the Times of May 8. In 
this second article of his series on Bible chronology 
Dr. Kyle shows why the time records of Scripture 
are so difficult to modern minds. 








chronology of this period. I myself hold to the cor- 
rectness of the figures in the Bible in both the sojourn 
in Egypt and the difficulty of fifty-one years in the 
time of Shalmanezer III, and I await further discovery 
to solve these difficulties. 

Other peculiarities of the chronology may help to 
solve some of its difficulties. The frequent occur- 
rence of the period of forty years, the half of forty 
years or some multiple of forty years indicates pretty 
strongly that the term ‘‘ forty years’’ was used much 
as we use the word ‘‘decade,"’ This affords one of 
the most satisfactory explanations of the impossibility 
of adding together the lengths of the judgeships to get 
exactly 480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
Solomon's temple. 

The difficulties arising from using the genealogies 
before the time of Abraham as the basis of chronology 
present greater problems, but yet none, it seems to 
me, impossible of solution. 

There are three actual views concerning the patri- 


archal genealogies as a basis for chronology of the; 


time before Abraham, and these three cover the 
ground of all possible serious views on the subject. 
One view is that these genealogies were intended for 
chronology, that the chronology deduced from them 
is correct, and that any dates claimed for world events 
which are inconsistent with this chronology are to be 
rejected. This is the view usually held by those who 
accept the chronology of Usher or who have them- 
selves prepared chronologies from these genealogies 
which they believe to be correct. It is the view held 
by Anstey in his recent elaborate work, ‘‘ The Romance 
of Chronology,’’ endorsed by a good many thoughtful 
Bible students and scholars. 

Another view is that the patriarchal genealogies 
were intended for chronology, but that the chronology 
derived from them is not correct, and that many 
established dates in the history of world events dis- 
credit the biblical chronology and render it entirely 
untrustworthy. This is the view generally held by 
those who reject the historicity of the biblical narra- 
tive (and by a few others), and is urged by them upon 
all those who hold to the trustworthiness of the sacred 
narrative, as making their position untenable. 


Does the Bible Give the Date of Man‘s Birth? 

Sul another, the last, view of the use of the patri- 
archal genealogies as the basis for chronology, is that 
the genealogies are correct and trustworthy for the 
purpose for which they were intended, namely, to give 
the line of descent, but that they were not intended to 
be a basis for chronology, that, therefore, no chronol- 
ogy should be based upon them, and that all dates 
for the world’s history for that period which are estab- 
lished upon sufficient evidence may be accepted 
without in any way discrediting the trustworthiness of 
the Bible. 

This view has been held by many scholars. A 
notable statement of it was made by Professor William 
Henry Green, certainly one of the most distinguished 
Hebrew scholars of the past century. It has been 
slightly modified and restated by many others. It is 
in the main the view espoused by Professor Willis J. 
Beecher in Dated Events, as apparently, also, by Mr. 
Auchincloss in his Chronology of the Bible. 

Of the three views just stated, I will at once dispose 
of the second by saying that I do not believe that an 
examination of the biblical and other chronological 
data leads properly to such conclusion, An examina- 
tion of the difficulties met with in the use of the ge- 


— 


nealogies as the basis for chronology will enable us 
clearly to decide between the other two views, and at 
the same time to see that the second view is, indeed, 
not supported by the evidence. Then each reader of 
the Times may decide for himself. 

The difficulties arising from the use of the patri- 
archal genealogies as a basis for chronology are found 
both in the interpretation of Bible history and in the 
interpretation of ancient history outside the Bible. - 

The tenth chapter of Genesis gives the so-called 
table of nations. It is a mingling together of descrip- 
tive classifications which we now keep separate : some 
genealogical, ‘‘after their families,’’ some ethnologi- 
cal, ‘‘ after their tongues,’’ others geographical, ‘in 
their lands,’’ and still others ethnographical, ‘after 
their nations.’’ Names cling to places. By this well- 
known fact most of these ‘‘peoples,’’ ‘‘ tongues,’’ 
‘* places,’’ and ‘‘nations’’ have been located. They 
are spread out from Persia on the east to southern 
Russia on the west, from the Caspian Sea on the north 
to Ethiopia on the south. The people had increased 
to sufficient number so to divide up and make settle- 
ments of sufficient extent and importance as to give 
permanent names to localities over a territory 2,000 
by 2,500 miles in extent, and containing habitable 
land about equal in extent to the United States of 
America or to the whole of Europe. All this from the 
few persons who came out of the ark ; and for all this 
increase in populations and in tongues, the chronology 
based upon the genealogies allows but a few hundred 
years. For though Moses incorporated this list in the 
Book of Genesis,.it is not brought down to the time 
of Moses. Even those who think the Pentateuch writ- 
ten at a later date regard this as a list of great antiquity. 


How Noah’s Sons Peopled the Earth 

But, let us take.up separately the southeastern line, 
of migration. According to Bible history the descend- 
ants of Ham first went southward. . Canaan settled in 
the sea-coast land and gave his name to that, land. 
This civilization grew and spread to the dividing- 
point. Cush, the ‘‘son of Canaan,’’ carried the 
Hamitic civilization farther toward a warm climate, 
and settled in South Arabia and northeast Africa. In 
due time this civilization also spread and began to 
divide. Some portion of it went eastward, probably 
by water along the coast, and settled in far-away 
Babylonia, where under Nimrod, the ‘‘son of Cush,’’ 
a Hamitic dynasty arose. Probably, though not cer- 
tainly, this was the Sumerian civilization ; it may have 
preceded the Sumerian. Some think the Cush of 
Nimrod was not in Ethiopia but in southeastern Ara- 
bia. Even if this be correct, the devious line of mi- 
gration and the long development of civilization would 
not be materially shortened. 

After this Nimrod civilization was established the 
Semites ‘‘ journeyed east, and found a plain in the 
land of Shinar.’’ They mingled for a time,with the 
Nimrod civilization, and then for some reason un- 
known to us a portion of the Semites ‘‘ went out and 
founded Nineveh.’’ Afterward, in due time, those 
Semites who remained under Nimrod, probably as- 
sisted by the great Semitic power growing up to the 
north, overran and overcame the Nimrod civilization 
of lower Babvlonia, and it became Semitic. Even 
the language became Semitic, and the cuneiform writ- 
ing was adapted and adopted. At last out of this 
Semitic civilization there came westward to Canaan a 
great figure from Ur of the Chaldees. Abram has 
appeared. 

Now all this is Bible history. Archeological dis- 
covery has thrown light on the facts and made them 
better understood, but the main facts are all in the 
Bible account. Can any one who reviews all these re- 
markable successive movements and developments 
and transformations of civilization think that all these 
took place in 292 years? Yet this must be so, if the 
patriarchal genealogies alone are the ‘basis of chron- 
ology. If other passages also are taken into account, 
it is 352 years. Is this sufficient time for the increase 
of the people from a portion of thé descendants of two 
of the sons of Noah, for the occupation of all these 
lands, their subjugation from a wild state, and the 
development of four great civilizations one after 
another? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Caring for Cradle Roll Babies and Mothers 


How health officers, rocking-chair envelopes, “gym” 
helpers were used in making and keeping live Cradle Rolls 


exercises, and other 


> 








The Cradle Roll Mothers’ Class 


E HAVE such a large, pleasant room for our 
Beginners, and do not use it all for them,"’ 
said a teacher, ‘‘that we, the teachers and 
superintendent, who is also the Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent, thought that possibly we might have a class 
of the older members of the Cradle Roll. The moth- 
ers were invited to come and bring the little folks, and 
so many responded to our invitation that we decided 
to have a class for the mothers also, The mothers 
take no part in our opening service, but sit to one side 
and watch us, thereby learning our songs and exer- 
cises, and so are able to teach the little ones at home. 
This is a great help to us in our concert work. After 
the circle work, when the little folks gather around 
their teachers, the mothers retire to one corner of the 
room, in plain view of the children, so that the timid, 
shy little ones are reassured by their presence, and 
there have their own lesson. One of the mothers is 
leader. 

««We no not encourage the mothers of any but the 
little Cradle Roll tots to remain here, but where an 
older child is extremely shy, then of course it is best 
for the mother to be close at hand until the little one 
becomes accustomed to its surroundings. What we 
aim to do is to interest the mothers of all our children 
in the school itself, so that they will join one of the 
organized adult classes.’"—Z. W. S. 


% 


Intermediate Girl Helpers 


NE superintendent who relies on girls from the 
Intermediate: department of the Sunday-school 
to assist her with the Cradle Roll, has found 

that her helpers eajoy doing definite things for the 
babies. Several times during the year they meet with 
her, and make little gifts for their charges. Once 
they gathered flowers and hung a May basket for each 
baby. Pretty valentines were made at another meet- 
ing. Easter souvenirs, Christmas gifts, and other 
trifles have been made at different times. The super- 
intendent is relieved of this part of the work, and 
better still, the girls, just at the age when so many 
drop out, are taking an active interest in all Sunday- 
school work. —Z. W. S. 
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Rocking-Chair Envelopes 


HE idea grew out of the popularity of story envel- 
opes, which increased the interest of mothers in 
the Cradle Roll more than any other one thing 

we ever tried. Wecalled them the ‘‘ Rocking-Chair 
Series,'’ because so many times they were read and 
retold when the children were fretful or sleepy or 
needing to be amused. 

These clippings were of two sorts, and might well 
be enclosed in two different envelopes, for convenience 
of selection. One kind was simply pretty little stories 
or verses for the mother to read to the little one while 
quietly rocking or .caring for it, either in health or 
convalescence. The other comprised short mother- 
stories of interest to the mother herself, and articles 
on child-training, which possibly she would find no 
other time in the whole busy day to read. Said one 
mother, speaking of this latter sort: 

‘Often’ a book is too heavy to hold while tending 
a baby, and a paper is disturbing. But a little scrap 
of a poem that can be held in the paim of the hand, 
or even a longer clipping, attracts no attention, and 
fills up hours that go to waste otherwise. The envel- 
opes are a great help that way.”’ 

As to the ‘‘ baby-stories,’’ as we called them, the 
collection was as varied as possible, and: the different 
kinds used to be pinned together. For instance, 
every body who has ever told stories to children knows 
how ins:stent is the demand for a certain brand of 
story,—say, a ‘‘Kitty’’ story, a ‘*Growly Bear'’ 
story, ‘‘Bird"’ stories, ‘* Fairy’ stories, or what-not. 
Of course it is not necessary to subdivide minutely, 
but there is a certain educational value in the choos- 
ing, and each little set of clippings was toppéd with a 
picture-card indicating what would_ be found with it. 
Instead of-cards and pins, I sometimes use smaller 


envelopes, each with its indexing picture on the out- 
side, —a pretty cat or dog, birds in their nests or fly- 
ing, flowers, ships, a train of cars, etc. The larger 
envelope holds all the little ones. 

A third envelope which I have begun to work out, 
but have not used as yet, I call the ‘* Mother's Mo- 
tion-Play Stories.’"" They are in either prose or 
rhyme. These are all on the order of ** One little pig 
went to market,’’ or ‘*Ten Little Indians,’’ and are 
to be taught or said to a child on its mother's lap. 
One who begins such a collection will be surprised, as 
I was, to find how many and how charming are the 
rhymes and stories of this sort. 

We have always tried to make the envelope hold 
something of real value. It was such a pleasure to 
prepare them,—each one different, and as far as pos- 
sible with some individuality about it. Sweet little 
mother-stories, verses, articles from the magazines, 
games for the nursery, and picture-poems were often 
handed in for the purpose by friends who. saved them 
up for us. There was never any dearth of material, 
and the growth of the mothers’ meeting suggested that 
attendance was partly incited by the desire to carry 
home one of these ‘* Rocking-Chair Envelopes."’ 
The preparation might have been a burden, but the 
Clipping Bureau called in the help of a class of girls in 
the Sunday-school who willingly clipped and arranged 


blue-penciled ‘articles, even volunteering to address” 


the envelopes according to lists turnished them. The 
gain of accepting such help is twofold, The girls 
needed the work, and I needed the assistance. — 
Anna B. Bryant, Upton, Mass. 
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A Pretty Flag Game 


ICKING up ideas for the Cradle Roll is: pretty 
much like any other seeking—you are apt to 
find what you are looking for, and sometimes 

in the oddest places. Watching some high-school 
girls at their ‘‘gym’’ exercise this summer gave me 
a capital idea which I mean to put into execution at 
the very first Cradle Roll party. Plays and games 
are always in demand, and so | will tell others about 
it, even before I use it. The high-school girls had 
all their wands tipped with electric lights, and went 
through the most intricate evolutions, the colored 
lights making a fairy illumination as the dipping 
wands waved to and fro. 

Now lights never would do at all for the babies. 
Why not exchange them for tiny flags, that would be 
just as gay and bright, without any chance of hurting 
anybody ? A simple scheme of marching might be 
used, the flags carried high, then all form in two 
lines, the rows saluting each other by dipping the 
colors prettily. Then havea real ‘‘gym'"’ exercise— 
not the usual ‘* flag drill,’’ but using the tiny flags as 
school children use wands or dumb-bells. I shall go 
and visit a school some afternoon, and find out just 
how they do it. Something of this sort is always 
needed for little Cradle Rollers who have ceased to 
be lap babies. As soon as they can walk I begin to 
introduce the marching idea, as it helps to teach obe- 
dience, regularity, rule, and rhythm, ‘all in a pretty 
play.’"—A. B. B. 
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A Cradle-Roli Party Without Babies 


HE fact that a Cradle-Roll party is to be held in 
the church parlor on a certain afternoon may be 
immediately forgotten by most of those who hear 

the announcement from the pulpit on Sunday. But 
when the time is set for evening, the ‘‘ admission 
price’’ to be something for use by the Cradle Roll 
Department, and the invitation extended to every- 
body, old and young, excepting the babies, then 


people begin, as the boys say, ‘‘to sit up and take . 


notice."’ 

This was the kind of Cradle-Roll party given by one 
superintendent. The church and all its organizations 
were being taxed apparently to the utmost to provide 
funds for a new building, and it was hard to secure 
the necessary means from which to purchase supplies 
for the department. © She carefully planned her work 
for'a year in advance, deciding on the number of 


‘folded in sheets of oiled paper. 


parties and treats to be given, mothers’ meetings to 
be held, and the approximate number of birthday 
cards, certificates, and general supplies of ‘all kinds 
that would be needed, ‘Ihese were ordered, and then 
divided into small lots, each valued at from five to 
twenty-five cents, 

‘There were packages of cradle-shaped invitations, 
post-cards of a dozen varieties, printed letters, Cradle 
Roll stationery, stickers, baby ribbon in bunches of 
five yards, certificates, diplomas, application cards, 
pins, enrolment cards, birthday cards of different 
grades, and in fact about everything that could be 
used in a first-class, down-to-date department. A 
generous supply of postage stamps of one- and two- 
cent denominations was also provided. These were 
A table on which 
the supplies were arranged occupied a prominent 
place in the room, and was presided over by several 
young ladies who ‘‘sold’’ them to the guests, a pack- 
age of supplies being the ‘‘price of admission"’ to 
the social. 

The superintendent herself was at another table, on 
which stood a little cradle, with its pretty, dainty 
trimmings of blue, also the wall and picture rolls, and 
other paraphernalia. All the supplies which those 
attending the social had selected as their contr: butions 
to the needs of the Cradle Roll Department for the 
year were delivered here, and the use and purpose of 
everything explained to any who were interested, 
which meant practically every one. 

As an advertisement of the Cradle Roll the social 
was a decided success, Few people aside from those 
who have kept in close touch with the work for soine 
time past realize to what extensive proportions this 
baby class of the church and school has grown, nor 
what a vast amount of labor and material is required 
to keep it in running order. 

During the evening children’s games were played. 
A number of lullabies were sung by a lady, and some 
fine readings, on baby, of course, were given. 

Cookies, animal crackers, and cocoa were served to 
the guests by a class of young ladies, and the Cradle 
Roll party amply repaid the superintendent and her 
assistants for the work involved.—LZiizabcth Williams 
Sudlow, Rock Island, Lil. 


% 
daptism on Cradle Roll Sunday 


NE way in which the Cradle Roll superintendent 
may be of assistance to the pastor, in denomi- 
nations that observe infant baptism, is by put- 

ting him in touch with the parents whose little ones 
have not received the sacrament of baptism. Cradle 
Roll Sunday may include this ordinance as a feature 
of its program, and the parents may be urged to pre- 
sent their little ones at this time.—Z. W. S. 


< 
: How Health Officers Helped 


N Acampaign for new members the Cradle Roll 
superintendent and her assistants should not fail 
to get the help of the city and county health offi- 

cers. These officials can probably supply a complete 
list of the names and addresses of babies born within 
their respective jurisdictions. In our town the city 
physician, who is appointed by the mayor, holds the 
position of city health officer. Being a busy man he 
did not have the time to prepare a list himself, but 
gladly allowed the Cradle Roll secretary the use of 
his record books, from which the names and ad- 
dresses of all babies born in the town within the past two 
years were secured. By taking the list and checking 
off the names of those that were known to be mem- 
bers of a Cradle Roll it still left a great number of 
‘eunclaimed’’ little ones; and these were the ones 
needed for the department. 

The list thus secured was divided in such a way.as 
to give an equal number of names for the four assist- 
ants in the department, all of whom had volunteered 
to make a series of calls. Babies were found in this 
way that could not have been located by any other 
means, as their homes were in out-of-the-way places, 
with parents who were not church attendants, and 
who had not taken any interest in Sunday-school 
affairs— Dennis H. Stovall, Philomath, Oregon. 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 27. REVIEW: DAVID, THE SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL 


Golden Text: I myself will be the shepherd of my sheep.— Ezekiel 34 : 15 





The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


ARLY this year the Daily Mail of London printed 
a letter from a Belgian soldier, in which he said: 
‘*We never knew how much we loved our 
King. With what he has done and is doing for us 
we could not help loving him. One Sunday, while 
he was on a tour of inspection with his staff officers, 
he saw men who looked very tired digging trenches. 
The King asked how long they had n working, 
and, on being told, sent them away to rest, while he 
proposed to the officers that they and himself take 
the men’s places. The King could then be seen dig- 
ging trenches for several hours to relieve his soldiers. 
Can one help feeling proud to serve under such a 
King ?” 
Akiog of that sort is a genuine shepherd to his 
eople. It gives us a hint of what we have in our 
King Jehovah, the Lord Jesus Christ, He has done 
more than dig trenches to relieve his people. He 
emptied himself, spent himself to the uttermost, suf- 
fered degradation and death, for us. Only sucha 
God could be the Saviour of such sinners as we and 
all his people are. The quarter's lessons are a won- 
derful story of his shepherding. Be sure to read the 
entire Seventy-eighth Psalm, the closing verses of 
which are given as the review Scripture material. 
Notice that the title of this Psalm, in the American 
Revision, reads, ‘God's Guidance of His People in 
Spite of Their Unfaithfulness.” 


Our Background Material 


Make it a review of our book-study of 1 and 2 Sam- 
uel. Professor Griffith ‘‘homas’ Section 1 gives easily 
grasped suggestions as to the contents and make-up 
of these two books. Notice the three general sections 
into which he suggests the two books may be divided. 
A fuller, yet easily remembered analysis of the two 
books is given in his seven-fold division. 

A member of an adult Bible class that has been 
reading 1 and 2 Samuel as complete books this year 
recently brought into class, at the request of the 
teacher for a one-hundred-and-fifty-word statement 
of the contents of 1 Samuel, the following interesting 
paper on 1 Samuel as a tragedy, divided into five acts: 


Act 1. —Samuel, last of the judges and first of the proph- 
ets, child of aged parents, loaned to the Lord in infancy, 
is Eli’s successor as priest. The sons of Samuel are graft- 
ers, and the people refusing them as rulers demand a king. 

Act 2.—Saul is chosen king; anointed by Samuel and 
acclaimed by the people. He saves Jabesh from the Am- 
monites, For saving Agag alive and sparing the choicest 
stock, he is rejected by God. 

Act 3.—David, a shepherd boy, is chosen by God as 
Saul’s successor. He plays the harp for Saul, slays the 
Philistine bully Goliath, and becomes Jonathan’s friend. 
Israel is victorious over the Philistines. ; 

Act 4.—Saul hates David and tries to kill him, At 
Jonathan’s warning David flees, Is pursued by Saul. 
Spares Saul twice. Samuel dies. 

Act 5.—David marries two foreign women and joins the 
forces of the Philistines. The Philistine lords mistrust 


Lesson Calendar for the Second Quarter 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I myself will be the shepherd of my 


sheep.— Ezek. 34 : 15. 


1. April 4.—Saul Rejected by the lord... ...2.--. 1 Sam. 15 
Golden Text; 1 Sam, 15 : 22. 
Or, Easter Lesson: ‘he Resurrection . . . . . Matt. 28 : 1-10 


; Golden ‘Text: 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 
2. April 11.—David Anointed King . 


eS on te as See 1 Sam. 16 
Golden ‘Text : 1 Sam. 16 : 7. 
3- April 18.—The Shepherd Psalm ............. P-a. 23 
Golden Text : Psa. 23 : 1. 
4- April 25.--David and Goliath... ....... 1 Sam. 17 : 1-54 
Golden ‘Text : Rom. 8 : 31. 
5. May 2.—Saul Tries to Kill David. .......... 1 Sam. 19 
Golden ‘Text: Prov. 29 : 25. 
6. May 9.—Friendship of David and Jonathan. . . . . .1 Sam. 20 
Golden ‘Text : Prov. 17: 17. 
7. May 16.—David SparesSaul ..........6.-. 1 Sam. 26 
Golden ‘Text: Luke 6 : 27. 
8. May 23.—David King over Judah and 
ina dail Ree Ree 2 Sam. 2: 1-7; 5: +5 
Golden Text: Psa. 28: 7 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson: the Unity of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 12: 1-13 
Golden ‘Text: Eph. 4: 3. 
9- May 30.—David Brings the Ark to 


PGE ee hs eae 8 2 Sam. 6: 1-19; Psa. 24 
Golden Text: Psa. 122: 1. 
10. June 6.--Nathan Rebukes Davi: .. . . 2Sam.11;1to12:74 
Golden ‘Text: Psa. 51 : 10. 
11. June 13.—The Blessedne~s of Forgiveness... ..... Psa. 32 
Golden Text : Psa. 32: 1. 
12. June 20.—A Prayer for the ‘!empted (l'emperance 
OS rrr ae 


13. June 27.- Review: David, the Shepherd of 
{srael iret et ee ae ae Read Psa. 78 : 65-72 
Golden ‘lext : Ezek. 34 : 15. 








David and he is forced to leave. The Philistines slay Saul’s 
sons and Saul commits suicide, 


Drill the members of the class on the contents of 
the two books, getting them to give what they can 
from memory of their impressions of the books as 
wholes, and encourage them to continue to reread an 
entire book during one week as long as the lessons are 
in that book. ‘lhe oftener a book is read through ‘as 
a whole, the more clearly its contents and message 
stand out. Next Sunday we study our last lesso_ in 
the book of 2 Samuel. 


The Review Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue. Boldface -figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

It does not seem like a long period of time from 
Saul’s rejection to David's establishment and pros- 
perity as king over all Israel. It may surprise us to 
find that that period was almost as long as the entire 
national life of the United States of America. ‘rhe 
ate elle lessons cover about one hundred and twenty- 

ve years (Griffith Thomas, I, 1). Our national lite 
dates back only one hundred and thirty-nine years; 
a somewhat similar period in Canada’s national life 
would date back to the Treaty of Paris in 1763, a few 
years after Wolfe’s taking of Quebec. It helps to 
make Bible history more vivid if we put it into terms 
of similar periods in modern times. 

And do we realize that David lived a thousand 
years before the time of Christ? The intervening 











time was as great as the gap between the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. and to-day. 

The quarter's lessons run from the 15th chapter of 
1 Samuel to the 12th ee of 2 Samuel, including 
three Psalms. The teacher’s preparation for review 
Sunday may well include the reading, at one sitting, 
from 1 Samuel 15:1 to 2 Samuel 12: 31, together with 
Psalms 23, 32, and rqt. 

There is a rich variety of possibilities, this quarter, 
for reviewing the material by plans that will both 
hold the class’ interest and test their knowledge. A 
very simple plan, for example, would be to let each 
member of the class have a list of lesson titles before 
him and then, as the teacher called upon one or an- 
other, try to name the principal characters in any 
given lesson by simply looking at the lesson title. It 
would be well for the teacher to call for the lessons 
irregularly, out of their order; one member of the 
class might hold an open Bible, turning to each les- 
son called for, and thus confirming or correcting the 
statement made by the pupil who is attempting to 
answer the question. As a matter of convenience 
the teacher should have in hand a list of his:‘own, ar- 
ranged by lessons, showing principal characters. 

An admirable review of the twelve lessons can be 
mide on the basis of the shepherd aspect of David, 
as shown in Section III of Dr. Griffith ‘Thomas’ arti- 
cle. ‘lest the class by reading to them the shepherd 
titles that Dr. Griffith Thomas suggests for the les- 
sons, and see if one after another of the members of 
the class can identify, from each such shepherd title, 
the lesson to which it belongs. ‘hus: which lesson 
tells of a shepherd equipped? (Lesson 4.) Which 
lesson tells of a shepherd recognized ? (Lesson 8.) 
And so on. As each answer is given, spend a mo- 
ment bringing out the facts of that lesson, and show 
how the shepherd phrase correctly describes it. 

‘The game element interests most classes, and it 
can be made a factor in some of thesereview tests by 
having a score-keeper in the class, and passing a 
question from one member of the class to another 
until it has been correctly answered; the score- 


keeper will record the credits won by the correct: an- . 


swers of each member, and the incorrect’answers as 
demerits, so that at the close of the test the. highest 
score can be announced. A figure can be agreed 
upon for each credit and for each demerit, such as 
plus ten and minus ten. 

Notice other interesting test-plans for this review, 
in the lesson articles in this issue: 

Pucker’s class (Rogers, 1-2) had a simple and easily 
used picture review, which was started for them last 
week, but which could be used in any class without 
advance assignment. ‘lhe pictures finally disclosed 
that David had been shepherd, musician, soldier, 
king, and poet—and in each place made good 
(Rogers, 3). 

A word title test for reviewing the twelve lessons 
is suggested by Mrs. Baldwin (3-4). 

A brief biographical review of David can be given 
on the basis of Dr. Griffith Thomas’ Section II, 
showing David's life in seven parts. As the teacher 
names each one of these seven periods, let one or an- 
other member of the class mention the chief events 
in that period of David's life, to be confirmed or cor- 
rected by the others. 








From 6 to 35 in six.months: From 35 to 400 in five months. 


The picture shows about 210 men in attendance. 


re 


This record of the Wissahickon’ M.-E. Men’s Bible Class is not an ttusual. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Review) 


Again, a review of David as a remarkable Old 
Testament type of Christ offers a great deal of ma- 
terial. Seven fundamental points of similarity are 
given by Dr. Griffith Thomas in his Section IV. In 
using these, the class might be tested by being told, 
in each case, of the period or fact in our Lord’s life, 
and then being asked to say what period or fact in 
David's life foreshadowed this. For example, what 
period in David's life foreshadowed Jesus’ obscurity 
and humbte training in the carpenter shop at Naza- 
reth? Note particularly the three striking points 
under the seventh heading (Exaltation): Kinsman; 
Victor; Ruler and Provider: with Scripture in each 

case for both David and Christ, 

' In a more detailed way thirty-five points in the 
life and work of David as foreshadowing Christ have 
been mentioned during the lessons of the quarter in 
these Lesson-Pilots; they may be brought together 
from the issues of the past three months for those 
who desire such a detailed list. , 

Take a moment in this review lesson to draw a 
clear contrast between Saul and David. What was 
the fundamental difference between them? Was it 
that the one failed, the other never failed? No; both 
failed wretchedly, wilfully, hopelessly. Perhaps we 
may feel that Saul’s failure was more fundamental 
because, in disobeying God in the matter of the 
Amalekites, he sinned in a matter of statesmanship, 
as the leader of his people, and thereby imperiled 
the national life, while David’s sin had to do with 
his own personal, intimate life, and the life of one or 
two other individuals, But such an attempt to draw 
a difference between failures is dangerous. Every 
failure is failure; in one sense, every sin is equally 
an act of rebellion against God, a complete missing 
of the mark, 

The fundamental difference between Saul and 
David was not so much in the kind of failures they 
made, as in the attitude they took toward God after 
they had failed. David honestly, humbly repented, 
and sought God's forgiveness, purposing to do differ- 
ently in the strength of God. Saul gave no indica- 
tion ef such repentance and changed life-purpose. 
David let God clean him up and start him over again. 
Saul would not let God do this. Therefore God 
could restore and use David, as he could not restore 
and use:Saul. 

It is a great quarter's lessons for backsliders., 
David was a backslider of the worst sort, but God 
would not let him go. For when once God has been 
permitted really to take a soul into his keeping, by 
that soul’s permission and request, God cannot be 
made,to let go, praise his name! 


The Truth That Is Golden . 

God’s shepherding is the glory of these lessons, 
and the glory of our life. What David as shepherd 
of Israel did imperfectly, David's, Greater Son does 
in omnipotent perfection. He does it, not because 
we deserve his care, but because we have forfeited 
his care. It is not the faithfulness of the sheep, but 
the faithfulness of the shepherd, that is our hope and 
assurance. Striking illustrations of the way in 
which our Lord Jesus Christ shepherds us are given 
in the Round-Table in this issue. Notice particularly 
the verses on ‘‘ The Little Black Sheep.” 

Christ our Shepherd owns us, protects us, provides 
for us, knows us (Griffith Thomas, V, 3). And that 
is enough: ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd; that’s all I 
want.” He is a Shepherd who is never defeated by 
our enemies. If we put ourselves completely into 
his care and trust him, he will put our adversaries 
‘‘to a perpetual reproach” (Psa. 78 : 66), and will 
lead us always in triumph (2 Cor. 2 : 14). 

Have we remembered w/o it is that is our Shepherd ? 
—the Lord. 





not an uhusual. one as records go in the-marvelous Philadelphia campaign teld-about on page: 347. 
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Have we remembered when it is that he is our 
Shepherd ?—‘‘ is” means now. 

Have we remembered whose Shepherd he is ?— 
‘my shepherd”: that means me. 

Have we remembered what a Shepherd's duty is ?— 
to care for every need J can ever have, in body, mind, 
and spirit, through time and eternity. 

And our Shepherd is always true to his duty. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Absalom's Failure (2 Sam. 18 : 1-15). 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, for home 
preparation on the coming lesson.] 


A blood feud between brothers, two of David's 
sons,-had now turned into a blood feud between one 
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of those sons and the father himself. David must 
fight for his life, now, against Absalom, determined 
to have his life. Yet David's father-heart hungered 
for his boy; he did not want him injured, though he 
must defeat Absalom’s cause. ‘The struggle of 
civil war is described in next week’s lesson. 


Describe the plot by which Absalom tried to win the 
throne of Israel (2 Sam, 15 : 1-12). 

Where had David fled? (15: 23, 30; 16:5; 17: 22. 
24, 27.) 

What command did David give his men, as they went 
out against Absalom ? 


Did Joab do right or wrong? (18 : 14, 15.) 





Mastering the 


By the Rev. Professor W. 


Whole Lesson 


H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





OME ONE has well said that while justification 

. is by faith, knowledge of Scripture is by works. 
Review Sunday gives a fine opportunity for that 
thorough mastery of Scripture which can only come 
by real study, and which is the secret of almost 
everything in the Christian life. There are several 
useful ways of reviewing the lessons of the quarter. 


I. A Review by Books 


With the exception of the three lessons from the 
Psalms, all the subjects of the quarter come from the 
First and Second books of Samuel, and as only*one 
more lesson, the first in next quarter, is taken from 
2 Samuel, the occasion revieet a good opportunity 
for mastering these two ks, especially as they are 
so largely biographical. They cover a period of 
about 125 years, perhaps 11go-1015 B.C. hey open 
with the birth of Samuel and close with the reign of 
the king anointed by him. They are occupied almost 
entirely with the stories of three men, Samuel, Saul, 
and David, and a general division is as follows: (1) 
History of Samuel (1 Sam. 1-7, last quarter's lessons); 
(z) History of Saul (1 Sam. 8-31, last quarter’s les- 
sons and the first six of this); (3) History of David 
(2: Sam,. 1-24, remaining lessons of this quarter and 
the first of next). (1) 

A more detailed analysis of these books will give a 
seyenfold division: 


- Samuel (1 Sam., chaps. 1-7). 

Saul (1 Sam. 8-15). 

- David’s rise (1 Sam. 16-31). 

. David’s reign over Judah (2 Sam. 1-4). 

. David’s reign over the entire nation (2 Sam, 5-10). 
. David’s fall and results (2 Sam, 11-20), 

. Appendix (2 Sam. 21-24). (2) 


SI OMPW DN 


For a still fuller analysis, reference should be made 
to Kirkpatrick’s volumes on Samuel in the Cambridge 
Bible (Doran, 50 cents each net), They are valuable 
for the careful outline of the detail, though there is a 
danger of becoming so concerned with details as to 
fail to see the substance of the books as a whole. In 
our study of Scripture we are often liable to lose 

“sight of the wood in our attention to the trees. 


Il. A Review by History 

As all the lessons of the quarter are concerned with 
the life of David, it is a good opportunity for a thor- 
ough study and mastery of the record of his full and 
important life. It is only possible to indicate this in 


outline, but the general summary will prove of serv- 
ice to further and more thorough study. David's 
life can be divided into seven parts, which are all 
covered by these lessons, with the exception of the 
first lesson of the next quarter. 


1. Early Life (1 Sam. 16). 

. Life at Court (t Sam. 17, 18). 

. Life in Exile (t Sam, 19-27). 

King over Judah (2 Sam. 1-4). 

King over Judah and Israel (2 Sam. 5), 
" an by (2 Sam. 6-10). 

. Decline (2 Sam, 11-20). 


I OVEawD 


Under these seven main divisions all the material 
of David's life can be grouped and made clear. 


Ill. A Review by Lessons 

It may be advisable with some classes to take the 
lessons as they stand, and to consider them in the 
light of the title for to-day, illustrating David as the 
Shepherd of Israel. Look at the twelve titles first, 
and then see these aspects: 

Lesson 1.—A Shepherd. Needed, (1) Saul’s sin; (2) 
Samuel’s sorrow. 

Lesson 2.—A Shepherd, Provided. (1) Samuel’s delib- 
eration; (2) God’s decision. 

Lesson 3.—A Shepherd Instructed. (ft) Jehovah’s pro- 
vision ;(2) David's protection. 

Lesson 4.—A Shepherd Equipped. (1) Goliath’s taunt - 
(2) David’s trust. 

Lesson 5.—A Shepherd Tested. (1) Saul’s effort; (2) 
David's escape. 

Lesson 6.—A Shepherd Blessed, (1) Jonathan’s love ; 
(2) David’s loyalty. 

Lesson 7.—A Shepherd Proved, (t) Saul’s malignity ; 
(2) David’s magnanimity. 

Lesson 8.—A Shepherd Recognized. (1) David’s readi- 
ness ; (2) Israel’s recognition. 

Lesson 9.—A Shepherd Guided, (1) David’s wish ; (2) 
God’s will. 

Lesson 10.—A Shepherd Rebuked. (1) David’s sin; 
(2) Nathan’s severity. 

Lesson 11.—A Shepherd Pardoned, (1) David’s pardon 3 
(2) God’s peace. 

Lesson 12.—A Shepherd Protected, (1) David’s dane 
ger; (2) God’s deliverance, 


IV. A Review by Type 


It is impossible to avoid noticing in these lessons 
the remarkable resemblances bétween David and 


This same class, as-it appeared before the ‘‘50,000°’ campaign, is shown on page 347 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 27. REVIEW: DAVID, THE SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL 


Golden Text: I myself will be the shepherd ef my sheep.— Ezekiel 34 : 15 





The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


ARLY this year the Daily Mail of London printed 
a letter from a Belgian soldier, in which he said: 
**We never knew how much we loved our 
King. With what he has done and is doing for us 
we could not help loving him. One Sunday, while 
he was on a tour of inspection with his staff officers, 
he saw men who looked very tired digging trenches. 
The King asked how long they had n working, 
and, on being told, sent them away to rest, while he 
proposed to the officers that they and himself take 
the men’s places. The King could then be seen dig- 
ging trenches for several hours to relieve his soldiers. 
Can one help feeling proud ta serve under such a 
King ?” 
A king of that sort is a genuine shepherd to his 
eople. It gives usa hint of what we have in our 
ing Jehovah, the Lord Jesus Christ. He has done 
more than dig trenches to retieve his people. He 
emptied himself, spent himself to the uttermost, suf- 
fered degradation and death, for us. Only sucha 
God could be the Saviour of such sinners as we and 
all his people are. The quarter's lessons are a won- 
derful story of his shepherding. Be sure to read the 
entire Seventy-eighth Psalm, the closing verses of 
which are given as the review Scripture material. 
Notice that the title of this Psalm, in the American 
Revision, reads, ‘‘God's Guidance of His People in 
Spite of Their Unfaithfulness.” 


Our Background Material 


Make it a review of our book-study of 1 and 2 Sam- 
uel. Professor Griffith ‘‘homas’ Section.1 gives easily 
grasped suggestions as to the contents and make-up 
of these two books, Notice the three general sections 
into which he suggests the two books may be divided. 
A fuller, yet easily remembered analysis of the two 
books is given in his seven-fold division. 

A member of an adult Bible class that has been 
reading 1 and 2 Samuel as complete books this year 
recently brought into class, at the request of the 
teacher for a one-hundred-and-fifty-word statement 
of the contents of 1 Samuel, the following interesting 
paper on 1 Samuel as a tragedy, divided into five acts: 


Act 1.—Samuel, last of the judges and first of the proph- 
ets, child of aged parents, loaned to the Lord in infancy, 
is Eli’s successor as priest. The sons of Samuel are graft- 
ers, and the peopte refusing them as rulers demand a king, 

Act 2.—Saul is chosen king; anointed by Samuel and 
acclaimed by the people. He saves Jabesh from the Am- 
monites, For saving Agag alive and sparing the choicest 
stock, he is rejected by God. 

Act 3.—David, a shepherd boy, is chosen by God as 
Saul’s successor. He plays the harp for Saul, slays the 
Philistine bully Goliath, and hecomes Jonathan’s friend. 
Israel is victorious over the Philistines. ; 

Act 4.—Saul hates David and tries to kill him, At 
Jonathan’s warning David flees, Is pursued by Saul. 
Spares Saul twice. Samuel dies. 

Act 5.—David marries two foreign women and joins the 
forces of the Philistines. ‘The Philistine lords mistrust 


Lesson Calendar for the Second Quarter 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep.— Ezek. 34 : 15. 


1. April 4.—Saul Rejected by LY eo eran 2 ee 1 Sam. 15 
Golden Text; 1 Sam, 15 : 22. 
Or, Easter Lesson: The Resurrection . . ... Matt. 28 : 1-10 


: Golden ‘Text: 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 
2. April 11.—David Anointed King 


bk eis eb & St 1 Sam. 16 
Golden ‘Text : 1 Sam. 16 : 7. 

3. April :8.—The Shepherd Psalm ............. P-a. 23 
Golden Text : Psa. 23 : 1. 

4. April 25.--David and Goliath. . ........ 1 Sam. 17 : 1-54 
Golden ‘Text : Rom. 8 : 31. 

5. May 2.—Saul Tries to Kill David. .......... 1 Sam. 19 
Golden ‘Text: Prov. 29 : 25. 

6. May 9.—Friendship of David and Jonathan. .... - 1 Sam. 20 
Golden ‘Text : Prov. 17: 17. 

7. May 16.—David SparesSaul ..........0266. 1 Sam. 26 


Golden ‘Text: Luke 6 : 27. 
8. May 5 i has King over Judah and 
SOE. 6 e cas ia 


Or, Whitsuntide Lesson: the Un:ty of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 12: 1-13 
Golden Text: Eph. 4: 3. 
9. May 30.—David Brings the Ark to 
po AL Al Eee 2 Sam. 6: 1-19; Psa. 24 
Golden Text; Psa. 122: 1. 
1c. June 6.--Nathan Rebukes Davi: . . . . 2Sam.11:1to012:74 
Golden ‘ext: Psa. 51 : 10. 
11. June 13.—The Blessednexs of Forgiveness ........ Psa. 32 
Golden Text : Psa. 32: 1. 
12. June 20.—A Prayer for the ‘tempted (l'emperance 
* eae are 


13. June 27.- Review: David, the Shepherd of 
leooal Pe eta |) eee ae Read Psa. 78 : 65-72 
Golden ‘lext : Ezek. 34 : 15. 








David and he is forced to leave. The Philistines slay Saul’s 
sons and Saul commits suicide, 


Drill the members of the class on the contents of 
the two books, getting them to give what they can 
from memory of their impressions of the books as 
wholes, and encourage them to continue to reread an 
entire book during one week as long as the lessons are 
in that book. ‘Ihe eftener a book is read through ‘as 
a whole, the more clearly its contents and message 
stand out. Next Sunday we study our last lesso in 
the book of 2 Samuel. 


The Review Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue. Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

It does not seem like a long period of time from 
Saul’s rejection to David's establishment and _ pros- 
purr as king over all Israel. It may surprise us to 

nd that that period was almost as long as the entire 
national life of the United States of America. ‘rhe 
quarter's lessons cover about one hundred and twenty- 
five years (Griffith Thomas, I, 1). Our national life 
dates back only one hundred and thirty-nine years; 
a somewhat similar period in Canada’s national life 
would date back to the Treaty of Paris in 1763, a few 
years after Wolfe’s taking of Quebec. It helps to 
make Bible history more vivid if we put it into terms 
of similar periods in modern times. 

And do we realize that David lived a thousand 
years before the time of Christ? The intervening 











time was as great as the gap between the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. and to-day. 

The quarter's lessons run from the 15th chapter of 
1 Samuel to the 12th chapter of 2 Samuel, including 
three Psalms. The Gomoharte preparation for review 
Sunday may well include the reading, at one sitting, 
from 1 Samuel 15:1 to 2 Samuel 12: 31, together with 
Psalms 23, 32, and rqt. 

There is a rich variety of possibilities, this quarter, 
for reviewing the material by plans that will both 
hold the class’ interest and test their knowledge. A 
very simple plan, for example, would be to let each 
member of the class have a list of lesson titles before 
him and then, as the teacher called upon one or an- 
other, try to name the principal characters in any 
given lessen by simply looking at the lesson title, It 
would be well for the teacher to call for the lessons 
irregularly, out of their order; one member of the 
class might hold an open Bible, turning to each les- 
son called for, and thus confirming or correcting the 
statement made by the pupil who is attempting to 
answer the question. As a matter of convenience 
the teacher should have in hand a list of his‘own, ar- 
ranged by lessons, showing principal characters. 

An admirable review of the twelve lessons can be 
made on the basis of the shepherd aspect of David, 
as shown in Section III of Dr. Griffith ‘Thomas’ arti- 
cle. ‘lest the class by reading to them the shepherd 
titles that Dr. Griffith Thomas suggests for the les- 
sons, and see if one after another of the members of 
the class can identify, from each such shepherd title, 
the lesson to which it belongs. ‘hus: which lesson 
tells of a oe equipped? (Lesson 4.) Which 
lesson tells of a shepherd recognized ? (Lesson 8.) 
And so on. As each answer is given, spend a mo- 
ment bringing out the facts of that lesson, and show 
how the shepherd phrase correctly describes it. 

The game element interests most classes, and it 
can be made a factor in some of these review tests by 
having a score-keeper in the class, and passing a 
question from one member of the class to another 
until it has been correctly answered; the score- 


keeper will record the credits won by the correct: an- | 


swers of each member, and the incorrect’answers as 
demerits, so that at the close of the ‘test the. highest 
score can be announced. A figure can be agreed 
upon for each credit and for each demerit, such as 
plus ten and minus ten. 

Notice other interesting test-plans for this review, 
in the lesson articles in this issue: 

Pucker’s class (Rogers, 1-2) hada simple and easily 
used picture review, which was started for them last 
week, but which could be used in any class without 
advance assignment. ‘lhe pictures finally disclosed 
that David had been shepherd, musician, soldier, 
king, and poet—and in each place made good 
(Rogers, 3). 

A word title test for reviewing the twelve lessons 
is suggested by Mrs. Baldwin (3-4). 

A brief biographical review of David can be given 
on the basis of Dr. Griffith Thomas’ Section II, 
showing David’s life in seven parts. As the teacher 
names each one of these seven periods, let one or an- 
other member of the class mention the chief events 
in that period of David's life, to be confirmed or cor- 
rected by the others. 








From 6 to 35 in six.months, 


From 35 to 400 in five months. 


The picture shows about 210 men in attendance. 
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This record of the Wissahickon M.-E. Men’s Bible Class is not an tfusual. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Review) 


Again, a review of David as a remarkable Old 
Testament fyfe of Christ offers a great deal of ma- 
terial. Seven fundamental points of similarity are 
given by Dr. Griffith Thomas in his Section IV. In 
using these, the class might be tested by being told, 
in each case, of the period or fact in our Lord's life, 
and then being asked to say what period or fact in 
David's life foreshadowed this. For example, what 
period in David's life foreshadowed Jesus’ obscurity 
and humbte training in the carpenter shop at Naza- 
reth? Note particularly the three striking points 
under the seventh heading (Exaltation): Kinsman; 
Victor; Ruler and Provider: with Scripture in each 

case for both David and Christ. 

' In a more detailed way thirty-five points in the 
life and work of David as foreshadowing Christ have 
been mentioned during the lessons of the quarter in 
these Lesson-Pilots; they may be brought together 
from the issues of the past three months for those 
who desire such a detailed list. , 

Take a moment in this review lesson to draw a 
clear contrast between Saul and David. What was 
the fundamental difference between them? Was it 
that the one failed, the other never failed? No; both 
failed wretchedly, wilfully, hopelessly. Perhaps we 
may feel that Saul’s failure was more fundamental 
because, in disobeying God in the matter of the 
Amalekites, he sinned in a matter of statesmanship, 
as the leader of his people, and thereby imperiled 
the national life, while David's sin had to do with 
his own personal, intimate life, and the life of one or 
two other individuals. But such an attempt to draw 
a difference between failures is dangerous. Every 
failure is failure; in one sense, every sin is equally 
an act of rebellion against God, a complete missing 
of the mark, 

The fundamental difference between Saul and 
David was not so much in the kind of failures they 
made, as in the attitude they took toward God after 
they had failed. David honestly, humbly repented, 
and sought God's forgiveness, purposing to do differ- 
ently in the strength of God. Saul gave no indica- 
tion ef such repentance and changed life-purpose. 
David let God clean him up and start him over again. 
Saul would not let God do this. Therefore God 
could restore and use David, as he could not restore 
and use Saul. 

It is a great quarter's lessons for backsliders. 
David was a backslider of the worst sort, but God 
would not let him go. For when once God has been 
permitted really to take a soul into his keeping, by 
that soul’s permission and request, God cannot. be 
made .to let go, praise his name! 


The Truth That Is Golden ; 

God’s shepherding is the glory of these lessons, 
and the glory of our life. What David as shepherd 
of Israel did imperfectly, David's. Greater Son does 
in omnipotent perfection. He does it, not because 
we deserve his care, but because we have forfeited 
his care. It is not the faithfulness of the sheep, but 
the faithfulness of the shepherd, that is our hope and 
assurance, Striking illustrations of the way in 
which our Lord Jesus Christ shepherds us are given 
in the Round-Table in this issue. Notice particularly 
the verses on ‘‘ The Little Black Sheep.” 

Christ our Shepherd owns us, protects us, provides 
for us, knows us (Griffith Thomas, V, 3). And that 
is enough: ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd; that’s all I 
want.” He is a Shepherd who is never defeated by 
our enemies. If we put ourselves completely into 
his care and trust him, he will put our adversaries 
‘‘to a perpetual reproach” (Psa. 78 : 66), and will 
lead us always in triumph (2 Cor. 2 : 14). 

Have we remembered w/o it is that is our Shepherd ? 
—the Lord. 
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Have we remembered when it is that he is our 
Shepherd ?—‘' is” means now. 

Have we remembered whose Shepherd he is? — 
‘my shepherd”: that means me. 

Have we remembered what a Shepherd's duty is ?— 
to care for every need J can ever have, in body, mind, 
and spirit, through time and eternity. 

And our Shepherd is always true to his duty. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Absalom's Failure (2 Sam. 18 : 1-15). 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, for home 
preparation on the coming lesson.] 


A blood feud between brothers, two of David's 
sons,-had now turned into a blood feud between one 
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of those sons and the father himself. David must 
fight for his life, now, against Absalom, determined 
to have his life. Yet David's father-heart hungered 
for his boy; he did not want him injured, though he 
must defeat Absalom’s cause. ‘The struggle of 
civil war is described in next week's lesson. 


Describe the plot by which Absalom tried to win the 
throne of Israel (2 Sam. 15 : I-12). 

Where had David fled? (15: 23, 30; 16:5; 17: 22. 
24, 27.) 

What command did David give his men, as they went 
out against Absalom ? 


Did Joab do right or wrong? (18 : 14, 15.) 





Mastering the 


By the Rev. Professor W. 


Whole Lesson 


H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





OME ONE has well said that while justification 

. is by faith, knowledge of Scripture is by works. 
Review Sunday gives a fine opportunity for that 
thorough mastery of Scripture which can only come 
by real study, and which is the secret of almost 
everything in the Christian life. There are several 
useful ways of reviewing the lessons of the quarter. 


I. A Review by Books 


With the exception of the three lessons from the 
Psalms, all the subjects of the quarter come from the 
First and Second books of Samuel, and as only*one 
more lesson, the first in next quarter, is taken from 
2 Samuel, the occasion provides a good opportunity 
for mastering these two ks, especially as they are 
so largely biographical. They cover a period of 
about 125 years, perhaps 1140-1015 B.C. They open 
with the birth of Samuel and close with the reign of 
the king anointed by him. They are occupied almost 
entirely with the stories of three men, Samuel, Saul, 
and David, and a general division is as follows: (1) 
History of Samuel (1 Sam. 1-7, last quarter’s lessons) ; 
(z) History of Saul (t Sam. 8-31, last quarter's les- 
sons and the first six of this}; (3) History of David 
(2: Sam,. 1-24, remaining lessons of this quarter and 
the first of next). (1) 

A more detailed analysis of these books will give a 
seyenfold division: 


- Samuel (1 Sam., chaps. 1-7). 

. Saul (1 Sam. 8-15). 

. David’s rise (1 Sam. 16-31). 

David’s reign over Judah (2 Sam. 1-4). 

. David’s reign over the entire nation (2 Sam. 5-10). 
. David’s fall and results (2 Sam, 11-20), 

. Appendix (2 Sam. 21-24). (2) 
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For a still fuller analysis, reference should be made 
to Kirkpatrick’s volumes on Samuel in the Cambridge 
Bible (Doran, 50 cents each net). They are valuable 
for the careful outline of the detail, though there is a 
danger of becoming so concerned with details as to 
fail to see the substance of the books as a whole. In 


our study of Scripture we are often liable to lose 
*sight of the wood in our attention to the trees. 


II. A Review by History 

As all the lessons of the quarter are concerned with 
the life of David, it is a good opportunity for a thor- 
ough study and mastery of the record of his full and 
important life. 


It is only possible to indicate this in 


outline, but the general summary will prove of serv- 
ice to further and more thorough study. David's 
life can be divided into seven parts, which are all 
covered by these lessons, with the exception of the 
first lesson of the next quarter. 


1. Early Life (1 Sam. 16). 

2. Life at Court (t Sam. 17, 18). 

. Life in Exile (t Sam, 19-27). 

. King over Judah (2 Sam. 1-4). 

King over Judah and Israel (2 Sam. 5). 
. Prosperity (2 Sam. 6-10). 

. Decline (2 Sam. 11-20). 


Under these seven main divisions all the material 
of David's life can be grouped and made clear. 


Ill. A Review by Lessons 

It may be advisable with some classes to take the 
lessons as they stand, and to consider them in the 
light of the title for to-day, illustrating David as the 
Shepherd of Israel. Look at the twelve titles first, 
and then see these aspects: 

Lesson 1.—A Shepherd. Needed. 
Samuel’s sorrow. 

Lesson 2.—A Shepherd. Provided. 
eration; (2) God’s decision. 

Lesson 3.—A Shepherd Instructed. 
vision ;'(2) David's protection. 

Lesson 4.—A Shepherd Equipped. 
(2) David’s trust. 

Lesson 5.—A Shepherd Tested. 
David's escape. 

Lesson 6.—A Shepherd Blessed. 
(2) David’s loyalty. 

Lesson 7.—A Shepherd Proved. 
(2) David’s magnanimity. 

Lesson 8.—A Shepherd Recognized. 
ness ; (2) Israel’s recognition. 

Lesson 9.—A Shepherd Guided, 
God’s will. 

Lesson 10.—A Shepherd Rebuked. 
(2) Nathan’s severity. 

Lesson 11,—A Shepherd Pardoned, (1) David’s pardon 3 
(2) God’s peace. 

Lesson 12.—A Shepherd Protected, 
ger; (2) God’s deliverance. 


IV. A Review by Type 


It is impossible to avoid noticing in these lessons 
the remarkable resemblances between David and 
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(1) Saul’s sin; (2) 
(1) Samuel’s delib- 
(1) Jehovah’s pro- 
(1) Goliath’s taunt - 
(1) Saul’s effort; (2) 
(1) Jonathan’s love ; 
(t) Saul’s malignity ; 
(1) David’s readi- 
(1) David’s wish; (2) 


(1) David’s sin; 


(1) David’s dan- 





not an uhusual. one as records go in the marvelous Philadelphia campaign.told-about on page-347. 


This same class, as-it appeared before the ‘50,000 "’ campaign, is shown on page 347 
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our Lord. Christ has three titles in the New Testa- 
ment: ‘'Son of God,” ‘Son of Man,” and **Son of 
David.” 
sary. to think of David as symbolizing, anticipating, 
and typifying **Great David's Greater Son.” It is, 
of course (as always), very necessary to take care lest 
we press details too closely, and give a wrong im- 
pression of the typical teaching. But if we are con- 
tent with general principles we shall see what re- 
markable iilustrations can be found in the life of 
David, of our Lord's character and work. 

1. The Preparation, — David was trained as a 
shepherd boy: Christ in the shop at Nazareth. Both 
were in obscurity for years, and yet all the time were 
being prepared. 

2. Lhe Choice.—In each case God saw the man 
through whom his purposes were to be accomplished. 

3. The Cal/ling.—David was anointed by Samuel 
as expressive of the divine appointment to be king. 
Christ was anointed with the Holy Ghost for his work 
(Acts 10 : 38). 

4. The lesting.—David was proved almost at once 
by the meeting with Goliath. Christ at the outset of 
his ministry was faced with temptation. In both 
cases victory was granted. 

5. The Rejection.—After David's appointment as 
king, he had to endure years of hardship as an exile, 
ool under terrible misunderstanding and cruelty. 
Christ ‘‘came to his own, and his 6wn received him 
not” (John 1: 11). ‘* He was despised, and rejected of 
men” (Isa. 53:3). Psalm 22 expresses something 
of what both David and Christ felt. 

6. The Influence.—David won much of his influ- 
ence by the exercise of love. Inhis earlier days with 
Jonathan, Saul, and the people of Israel, this was the 
method by which he captured men. Christ showed 
the same attitude all through his life. Love was the 
motive and the method which led to people welcom- 
ing him and rejoicing to hear and often to follow 
him. 

7. The Exaltation.—David as-king is specially 
brought before us as the kinsman of his people 
(2 Sam. § : 1), the victor over his foes (2 Sam. 5 : 2), 
and the ruler and provider of the nation (2 Sam. 5: 2). 
In these and in other respects Christ is our King. 
He is one with us (Heb. 2: 11); he is the conqueror 
of our foes (Rom. 8 : 37); and he is the Ruler and 
Provider of his people (2 Cor. 12 : 9). 

As we ponder these aspects of David as a type of 
Christ we cannot help thinking of the words of the 
psalmist, ‘*‘Thou art my. King.” -A very helpful 
treatment of the typical character of David's life 
will be found in Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel (p. 42). 


V.' Central Truths 

The Golden Text teaches that God himself will be 
our Shepherd, ‘The Eastern shepherd does almost 
everything for the sheep, and when we sing, ‘* Jesus 
is our Shepherd,” we practically include all that he 
is to-us, 

1. Christ as Our Shepherd.—Perhaps the best way 
of looking at this is to give special attention to John 
10: 10-29. The following points in that passage are 
particularly important: (1.) A shepherd has Josses- 
sion of the sheep (vs. 12-14). Weare His sheep (Psa. 
100: 3). He owns us by creation and redemption. 
(2.) A shepherd means fro/zction (vs. 28, 29). Noth- 
ing is more helpless than a sheep. (3.) A shepherd 
means provision (v.9). He feeds his flock and leads 
them out to pasture. (4.) A shepherd means fercep- 
‘ion (vy. 14). He knows his sheep, and is able to un- 
derstand their needs. (3) 

2. Ourselves as Christ's Sheep.—Our Lord teaches 
clearly that as sheep with the shepherd, so are we to 
be with him. We must fulfil three conditions: (1.) 
Hearing his voice (v. 27). ‘This means a knowledge 
of divine truth inthe Bible. (2.) Knowing the shep- 
herd (v. 14). This means a personal experience of 
the Lord oa Christ. (3.) Following the shepherd 
(v. 27). This means constant and loyal obedience 
to his commands. And sc we first accept him, 
then we appropriate his grace, and then we abide 
in him. (4) 

A little girl in an English school made an interest- 
ing misquotation during a Scripture examination. 
She had to recite the Twenty-third Psalm, and she 
started off quite naturally as though this were actu- 
ally stated: ** The Lord is my Shepherd; that’s all I 
want.” ‘This embraces the teaching of the entire 
quarter. (5) 
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Have you seen our descriptive book folder, ** Your 
Chest of Tools for Sunday-School- Work’? Are 
you equipped with the books that others have found so 
handy and useful, or are vou trying to get along with- 
out these tools of high efficiency in a work that needs the 
utmost skild? This list suggests anumber of additions 
to vour own or your school’s equipment that can wonder- 
Sutly help to increase efficiency. The prices include post- 
age. Tne books themselves include much that you would 
not want to miss. Send a postcard request for it to-day. 
The Sunday School Times Co., 4034 Wainut Street, Phil- 
adclphia, 


It is therefore justifiable and indeed neces-. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—Saul Rejected by the Lord (1 Sam. 15). 
How many of us are thorough folks in all we 
do? Including our morals: Microscopic consciences. 
The way sin has of making a noise unexpectedly. 
And the nerve-rack of the wait. The big man with 
the baby heart. Somebody to blame it on. Wanted: 
Men who can do what they are told to do —hilariously. 
There was an independent fortune in this lesson for 
every fellow who learned it. 


Lesson 2.— David Anointed King (1 Sam. 16). 
The Bethlehem boys just like the Midway boys, or 
any other village boys since the world was. Human 
nature the same the world over and time over. Put 
on your ** biled shirt ” and honor God’s day; it may be 
the first step toward honoring God. Bestness and 
not bigness. Quality counts. So does Religion. 
All my little runt pig needed was a chance. David 
when you got to know him was an up-to-date boy. 


Lesson 3.—The Shepherd Psalm (Psa. 23). The 
world is scared to death by a specter. His name is 
Want. He makes misers and suicides. But he 
touches none of the sheep. A day inthe Brandy- 
wine meadows. And a trip through Lancaster 
County. ‘The two waters. Of life. Of the clouds. 
On the way to the old swimmin’ hole and run over by 
the Limited. America the land of God and the land 
of the brimming, splashing over cup. As ever, a 
great lesson ! 


Lesson 4.—David and Goliath (1 Sam. 17 : 1-54). 
Never be animitator. Wear your own fighting har- 
ness and keep your arm and your eye in practise on 
that little piece of leather with the two strings. 
Never forget God’s infallible recipe for success. 
Right with your God. Busy with your sling. Dis- 
dain nothing, not even your faults. Swat them. 
Don't ‘‘ blow” about your Sunday-school. Make it 
go—all into the kingdom. Don’t forget the David 
system. 


Lesson 5.—Saul Tries to Kill David (1 Sam. 19). 
Blessed is the man who can stand prosperity. The 
real Christian never gets the swelled head. When 
all the good-looking girls sing your praises how will 
you stand it? They only sing Good Men, however. 
Look out for the eye. The eye puts the tongue up 
toit. The fool and his. gun are a misery combina- 
tion. Who wants blood on his hands? David got 
there because he let God drive. 


Lesson 6.—Friendship of David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 
20). ‘The greatest thing in any man’s life would be 
a Jonathan-David friendship. God is the charcoal 
iron center of any such friendship. ‘This was a great 
lesson for the boys. I was much taken with ‘‘the 
little lad.” ‘he caddie that I feel quite sure, when 
he grew up, King David gave a good _ position. 
Because no boy could caddie for Jonathan without 
catching some of Jonathan’s fine spirit. David liked 
that kind. 


Lesson 7.—David Spares Saul (1 Sam. 26). We 
traveled with some fine fellows in this lesson. We 
went down against things. Old King Alchy was one. 
Some of our women ouly want one good crack at 
him. She will not smite him the second time—like 
lightning! Our real kings the Common People. And 
the training of the ‘‘king.” The science of getting 
even. ‘Putting it on” a feliow’s enemy in the Paul- 
ine style—-and then ‘‘rubbing it in.” Some lesson, 
this one. 


Lesson 8.—David ‘King Over Judah and Israel (2 
Sam. 2: 1-7; 5: 1-5). ‘the secret of David’s success 
is the secret of every young fellow’s success.- ‘‘ Shall 
1?” The question that heaven always answers 
right. ‘The *‘boss” right with God and next to his 
men is the winning combination, Kindness the best 
policgin the home and in the business. Good serv- 
ice the pay for it United we stand, divided we fall. 
God and Americans. 


Lesson 9.—David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
6: 1-19; Psa. 24). ‘The biessing that comes to every 
home where there are regularly, day after day, fam- 
ily prayers. An absolutely sure warrant for family 

rosperity. The earth belongs to God, and he hands 
it over to the clean-handed. and pure-hearted for.the 
mere asking. ‘The King of Glory is no great- warrior 
or potentate, but our Father, to take us in his arms 
and love us and heap benefits upon us. 


Lesson 10.—Nathan Rebukes David (2 Sam. 11 : 
1 to12: 7a). We judge railroads and men, not from 
their wrecks, but by the way they clean up those 
wrecks. Men keep away from God because God will 
not tolerate the most microscopic variety of sin. And 
they respect kim for it. Every real Christian belongs 
to the ‘“‘M. W.” department. Sheep-stealing in the 
department stores. ‘Take care of the ewe lambs in 
the Sunday-sehool and home, and there will be no 
white slave problem. - 


Lesson 11.—The Blessedness of Forgiveness (Psa. 
32). Uncle Johnnie believes everything everybody 
tells him because he is too honest to appreciate a 
liar-and deadbeat. And is beloved in proportion: 
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Because God is, it is hard to confess sin to him. No- 
body confesses sin to idols; it is too easy. ‘There 
comes a time to a man when he cannot touch the 
heaven that is all around him, and he dies a pagan. 
Hiding in the Rock of Ages when in trouble, like a 
man. Not kicking like a mule. 


Lesson 12.—A Prayer for. the Tempted (Psa. 141). 
The cry of a great nation and the passing of the 
black shadow. The whitening of the map. ‘Poor 
Pennsylvania! but we're coming, too, aren't we, 
Jersey? Beware the ‘‘cider” of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The quick slide to the bread line down the 
Great White Way. Put the saloon-keeper out of the 
business by catching him in the gospel net and 
making him a fisher Gor the Lord, 

CoatTESVILLE, Pa, 


“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. Que dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the ‘limes 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and fie year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


**No Other Thing to Do!""—/ myself will be the 
shepherd of my sheep (Golden Text). 


Among so many, can he care? 

Can special love be everywhere? 

A myriad homes,—a myriad ways,— 
And God’s eye over every place? 


I asked. My soul bethought of this : 
In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do! 


—From Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Sent by Mary 
Martin, Lowell, Mass. 


Surrounded.—/ myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep (Golden Text). ‘The baby was taking his first 
steps, faltering and uncertain, but he was a very 
proud baby, laughing and crowing over his own 
achievement as he tottered across the carpet with his 
mother following, her outstretched arms surrounding 
but not touching him. ‘‘ He thinks he is doing it all 
alone,” said grandfather. ‘* And so he is,” the mother 
answered. ‘‘I am not carrying him, Lam not hin- 
dering him; my arms are only so close that I can 
catch him in a moment if he falls.” So itis that we 
older children walk, and fancy often that we are go- 
ing on our way alone. God does not hold us back as 
we turn in one direction or another. He does not 
carry us; step by step we must make our own way, 
but always his loving arms are close to uphold us if 
we fall. Unseen, unfelt, the everlasting arms sur- 
round us, and we cannot fall beyond their upholding 
strength and tenderness.—From the Ram's Horn. 
Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


The Little Black Sheep.—/ myself wil/ be the shep- 
herd of my sheep (Golden Text). 


Po’ lil’ brack sheep dat strayed away, 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ de rain— 
An’ de Shepherd he say, ‘*O, hirelin’, 
Go fin’ my sheep again.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ say, ‘*O, Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack an’ bad.’’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz de onliest lamb he had. 


An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness 
Where ce night wuz col’ an’ bleak, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep, Ie fin’ it, 
An’ lay it agains’ his cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown; **O, Shepherd, 
Don’ bring dat sheep to me !’’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, an’ he hol’ it close. 
An’—dat lil’ brack sheep—wuz—me ! 
—From Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Sent by Mrs. R. 
W. Lowe, Delevan, N.Y. The prize for this week 
ts awarded to this tllustration. 


His Love.—/ myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep (Golden ‘Text). 
shelves that I can never handle without a certain rev- 
erence and care, and I am gentle because they are of 
value to me. And the singular thing is that these 
precious volumes are not always the volumes that are 
most finely bound. ‘Some of them are little tattered 
creatures that a respectable servant longs to light the 
fire with. . .. So I take it God is gentle, because you 
and I are precious in his sight. He is infinitely pa- 
tient with the worst of us because he values the worst 
of us so dearly.—From a sermon on ** The Gentle- 
ness of God" by G. H. Morrison. Sent by Edward 
B. Bagby, Baltimore, Maryland. 


To Under-Shepherd.—/ myself will be the shep- 
herd of my sheep (Golden Text). An aged minister, 
advising a young man who was just entering upon 
his life-work as a shepherd of God's flock, said: ‘* My 
son, feed the sheep, do not beat them. If-asheep is 
well fed, he can endure, and will submit to some harsh 
treatment, but to starve and ‘beat him at the same 
time is likely to. prove fatal.” —Fvom the Evangelical. 
Sent by Minnie Yearous,-MeGregor, Iowa. 


There are books upon my 








LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Review) 


From the Platform 
By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 


E CANNOT always understand God. If we 
could we should be as wise as he. It is not 
necessary for us to understand. We can 

understand that God is wiser than we are. We can 
understaud that what he does is right. ‘That is 
enough. 

It is ha. . .o understand why God does some of the 
things which come to pass. We know why Saul 
failed. He was a failure to start with, and simply 
kept on going hisway. But Jonathan seems to have 
been a & man and a success. Why was he not 
permitted to be king in his father’s stead? Why 
should David have a4 selected to be shepherd of 
Israel, and Jonathan, who was a brave, true man, 
have been rejected ? ‘That is one of the mysteries of 
the dealings of God. 

Did Jonathan have to pay the penalty of his father’s 
failure? People in this world have to suffer a good 
many things on account of their fathers. And on 
the other side a great many blessings come on ac- 
count of being the son of a certain man. God gave 
Saul the opportunity to found a great family. But 
it played out in a single generation. David came on 
the scene, and through the ages his name has been 
honored as one of earth’s noblemen. 

Why David? He has some dark spots in his life. 
He fell many times in his journey along the way. 
One of the differences between the fall of a good man 
and the fall of a bad man is that when the good man 
falls he gets up again. And when he gets up his 
face is toward God. He keeps on falling up hill. 
When the bad man falls he either stays down or, if 
he gets up, he is facing toward the Devil. David 
was not perfect, but he was heading that way. 

God uses men who make themselves available. 
David was willing to be God’s shepherd of his people 
Israel. Do you suppose that Jesus called so otten.on 
Peter, James, and John :o render service for him 
because he had any partiality for them, or was it 
because they were generally near at hand? Place 
yourself.so close to God that when he wants some one 
for service you will be in easy call. 
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‘A Prayer After the Lesson.—Lord God, our Heavenly 
Father,:we are the sheep of thy pasture. -Lead us into 
the green meadows and beside the still waters. Keep us 
that we faint not by the way. We do not know the road, 
but thou knowest. We trust in thee, O thou Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep. Make us useful in thy service. Give 
us a willing mind, and a teachable spirit. To those who 
wander from thee send us as messengers of thine to bring 
them back into the path of right. Give us daily guidance, 
and never leave us nor forsake us. Take us safely home 
to thee. For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Kinston, N. C. 
% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical Psalm 
book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
‘Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.’’ Psalm 23 : 1-6 
** He leadeth me; O blessed (47 : 1, 2). 


thought."’ \ Psalm 78 : 65-72 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints 


as (160 : 17-19). 
_ Of the Lord.! ._,, Psalm 80 : 1-19 
** The King of love my shepherd is. Se: 2.8 
‘* The Lord's my Shepherd, I'}l not (163 : 1, 8, 10). 


want.” Psalm 32 : I-1t 
‘* Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 
‘* What a Friend we have in Jesus.'’ Psalin 84: 1-12 
‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ (170 : 5-7; 11). 


% 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A" a the stereographs which have been used 
for the travel-study of this quarter are several 
which it would be well to use again in a review 

of David's career, 

While the classes are beginning the review let John 
take the stereoscope and the stereograph of Bethle- 
hem (used April 11) to refresh his memory of the 
town where David was born and where he played as 
achild. Then let Harry have the stereograph of the 
Judean shepherd (April 18) for half a minute while 
the others are talking, so that he may effectively 
recall the way Jesse’s youngest son used to be 
dressed and or when he went -out herding 
sheep. George will be only too glad to see the valley 
of Elah again (April 25) and be able to describe viv- 
idly the hills where the two armies camped, and the 
valley with the brook-bed where the Joungs champion 
picked out pebbles for his sling. alter might re- 
visit the Philistine country at Gaza (May 2), and be 
ready to tell how it differed from the rocky, barren 
uplands of Judea. Arthur's turn may come with 


(66 : 1-3). 
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Gibeah (May 9), where the friends swore lovalty to 
each other. A moment’s inspection of the Bedouin 
camp in the wilderness (May 16) will make Philip 
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the lesson places rea? Forty-five places will be visited duri 
1915; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if they are all 
ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 


ready to supply the right description of the region free. ‘Twelve places will be described with the lessons of this 
whale David hed—and refused—his chance for hor typ eta 5 Ce owene Gerecapaens Outs Oe 
sonal revenge on the man who had wronged him. 
Be sure to have the stereoscope used in each case, so 
that the impression of reality may be as vivid as_ each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. 
twenty-five or more at one time prices are: plain slides, 40 


July 


cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 cents ; colored, $1. 


‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- express will be prepaid on all orders for stereographs or 
plied as usual to the lessons of the year. The use of the  stereoscopes. Address ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
stereographs will be found a most practical help in making Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











1031 Walnut Street - - - ~ - - rs 





When to Act 


WHEN Edward W, Dunham, of Trenton, N. J., three times president of 
the New Jersey State Sunday School Association, announces to the teachers 
in his home Sunday-school, ‘* We want fifty Sunday School Times subscribers 
in our school—which means fifty trained teachers.” 


AND WHEN the superintendent of the Marion Lawrance Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio, writes, ‘Every teacher and officer in our school has had The 
Sunday School Times ... I believe there never has been more thorough 
preparation of the lessons nor better teaching in our school.” 


AND WHEN W..W. Knott of Bristol, S. D., writes, “I am very glad that 
I answered the first letter I received offering me a trial subscription to The 
Sunday School Times. It is just what I have been needing to help me in 
my Sunday-school.”’ 


AND WHEN D. O. Stallings, a Sunday-school superintendent of Bovina, 
Texas, writes, “‘The few copies of The Sunday School Times I have had 
have made me a regular subscriber. I will send in a club in the near 
future. We are not going to be without the Times down here any long=r.” 


AND WHEN so many others have expressed themselves in similar terms,— 


Is It Not Time 


For every reader of these lines to do something to aid effectively in extend- 
ing the circulation of The Sunday School Times, thereby enabling a larger 
number of workers in the Master’s vineyard to ‘have the advantage afforded 
by an interdenominational, interdepartmental, every-week Sunday-school 
paper and all-round religious journal that not only teaches “WHAT” to 
teach, but accomplishes that infinitely more difficult task of teaching “ HOW” 
to teach ’’? 








Let Us Work Together 


Will you send us this week the names of a few persons to whom you would 
like to introduce the paper that has done so much for earnest laborers in 
the Master’s Kingdom? We will send. them a three-weeks’ trial of the 
paper free, resting in the confident assurance that the paper itself is the 
most convincing argument we can present to prove its practical value as a 
lesson help and to establish its sufficiency to meet the need of the deeper 
Christian life. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


ASK FOR BOOK DEPARTMENT CATALOGUE 











one cost 67 cents. Less than four in one order are 20 
cents each. Stereoscopes, 90 cents each. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—This quarter’s lessons have been 
so largely devoted to David that it will; 
be wise to review his life, emphasiz- 

ing his shepherd experiences, It was sug- 
ested with the lesson for April 18 that 
Fmery children should be expected to 
memorize the Shepherd Psalm during the 
quarter. A portion was related to each 
lesson which followed, and should be re-, 
viewed to-day as a whole, in connection with 
David’s experiences. Display shepherd pic- 
tures which illustrate green pastures, still 
waters, the good shepherd’s care of the 
weak or tired lambs, David rescuing a lamb 
fiom the lion, the lost sheep, the shepherd at 
the door of the fold, ete. 

Make it plain that because David was 
faithful in caring for his sheep, God could 
trust him to be shepherd or king of his peo- 
ple Israel. ‘Ihe picture-roll will help in re- 
calling incidents of David's life. 

Plan of Story.—Ouce there lived a shep- 
herd boy who was so faithful that God picked 
him out to be a great and good king. 

A king should be érave, David proved 
tiat he was brave when he saved his lambs 
from the lion and the bear, and when he fought 
the giant Goliath. He was brave because 
he trusted God, ‘* Whoso putteth his trust 
in gaye shall be sate.’’ ‘I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.’’ 

A king should always be ind. David 
proved his kindness when he hunted for 
green grass and quiet, clean water for his 
sheep’; when he looked over the pastures to 
find out whether there were snake-holes or 
poison-weeds ; when he put oil on bruised | 
heads, knees, or torn skin of his sheep; 
when he carried the lame, tired, or little 
lambs, or when he brought the big cup of 
cool water to refresh his sheep. 

It was because David was brave and kind 
that Prince Jonathan became his true friend, 
David was kind even when King Saul be- 
came jealous and tried to kill him, | When 
David escaped to the mountains, Saul hunted 
him with soldiers, but never caught him. 
David had two chances to kill King Saul, 
hut would not lift up his hands against the 
king. David wished that Saul would be his 
friend. 

David was forgiving. After Saul and Jona- 
than were killed in battle, David mourned 
for them both and wrote the beautiful ‘* Song 
of the Bow,”". David brought Jonathan’s lame 
son, Mephibosheth, to live at his palace. 

A king should be good as well as faithful, 
brave, and kind, David proved that he was 
good. He wrote beautiful songs or psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving, Which make part 
of our Bible and are used almost every Sun- 
day in our churches, Of all the beautiful 
psalms, the twenty-third, or Shepherd Psalm, 
is best loved. (Kepeat it.) i 

‘The twenty-fourth is beautiful, and shows 
how David honored God by bringing the ark 
of God to Jerusalem to place it in the holy 
tent of meeting, (Recall the triumphal pro- 
cession and the song at the city gates, ** Lift 








up your heads, O ye gates,’’) Because 
David was good he wanted to builda temple | 
for God’s worship. God told him not to | 
build it, but to gather material so that his 
son might build it. 

And yet King David did very wrong one 
day. When Nathan the prophet came and 
told him the story about the poor man’s pet 
sheep he helped King David to see how sin- 
ful he had been. David was truly sorry and 
praved, Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. [le 
wrote a wonderful psalm: Keep me from | 
the snares which they have laid for me... . | 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep 
the door of my lips. 

People love to call David the shepherd 
king of Israel. David had a greater King, 
whom he loved and trusted. When he wrote 
about him he said, The Lord is my shepherd. 
(this seems more appropriate for the chil- 
dren to memorize than the newer one sug- 
gested from Ezekiel.) 

When Jesus came to live on earth he said, 
IT am the Good Shepherd. He will be your | 
shepherd and mine if we will follow him. 

If familiar sing one stanza : 


** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need thy tend’ rest care."’ 
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All Primary children should know this 
prayer: 


‘* Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy litle lamb to-night : 
‘through the darkness be thou near me, 
* Keep me safe till morning light."’ 


A beautiful and worthy shepherd song may 
be found in ‘* Carols ’’(25 cents; Leyda Pub. 
Co., Chicago) : 


‘*We are the lambs of Christ's flock, we are 
told, 

Each one a treasure more precious than 
Id 


g. 1d, 
‘Lhough we are many, he loves all the same, 
‘lende:ly calling each one by his name." 


Show the Good Shepherd picture. Give 
a small one to each child, if possible. Jesus 
said, | am the Good Shepherd. We say, 


‘The Lord is my shepherd. 

Hand-work.—The children may choose 
whether to draw the shepherd’s crook, or 
sling; the fold, or a sheep; or to write a 
short text or a verse of one of the hymns 
suggested, or the Golden Text, **I myself 
will be the shepherd of my sheep.’’ 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


T NO time can a teacher so accurately 

judge of her efficiency as in a review, 

Just what the pupils have received 

will be shown. Many persons are faithful 

in their attendance, conscientious in their 

efforts, yet failures as teachers, ‘The ques- 

tion is, not how much of the Bible has been 

taught, but how effectively have your girls 

been taught? The definition of teaching is 
** causing another to know.’’ (8) 

Do you realize the tremendous opportu- 
nity God has offered you as the teacher of 
girls in their adolescence, the most crucial 
period of their lives? They are unsettled, 
vacillating, variable, and perhaps fickle, 
Little wonder, for they are undergoing a 
radical change in body and mind. Has not 
God called you to be his instrument in their 
spiritual development, in shaping these girls 
into the women he would have them to be? 
Your privilege is like that of the potter as 
he molds the soft, pliable clay into a vessel 
of beauty and usefulness. 

But you say, ‘* That belongs to the home.”’ 
Yet many homes are not Christian. Parents 
do not always understand their daughters, 
They grow impatient with their changeable 
and frivolous temperament. Not long ago 
I listened to the conversation of two mothers. 
One feit that she was losing her hold on her 
daughter.’ The advice of a stranger often 
weighed more than hers. Lack of compan- 
ionship, even to antagonism, was giowing 
between them. 

No matter who was at fault, many a girl 
comes to us on Sunday mornings from just 
such an atmosphere. Her unspoken heart- 
cry is not for profound doctrinal statements, 
but for a warm, sympathetic friend. Her 
need is for one who, while seeing from her 
viewpoint and standing by her side, will also 
point out to her the ideal Christian woman 
she may be, and the sphere in life which 
under God she may fill. 

It means, first of all, that you will love 
her and that she will know that you love 
her, You will know her, her home, her 
parents, her sports, and her hobbies. You 


, will be often in each other’s home during 


the weeks, and in the woods or the park to- 
gether. You will be chums, cronies, heart- 
to-heart friends. 

That your life must ring true is unques- 
tioned. As water will not run higher than 
its source, no more can a teacher teach what 
has not been her experience in Christ, Re- 


| member your consistent living in Christ dur- 


ing the week will speak far louder to your 
girls than will the teaching about him on 
Sunday. 

‘The teacher who realizes her opportunity 
will be constantly presenting her girls before 
the Throne of Grace. She will count no 
time or effort lost, whether used in diligent, 
prayerful preparation of the lesson, or spent 
in sharing the girls’ social life with them 
during the week. 

I once heard a young woman reply when 
asked to teach a class of girls, ‘* I can teach 
the facts of the lesson, but do not ask me to 
press the claims of Christ.’”? That young 
woman had no right to teach God’s truth. 
If God has called you to. teach, he would 
not have your girls merely know facts 





about Christ, but he would 
know Christ. 

Grasp every yg J to present Christ 
to the girls as their Saviour and their Life. 
Girls are hungering for the things of God 
far more than we realize. Let no heart go 
from you hungry, whether it be from the 
lesson hour on Sunday or the stroll after 
school on Wednesday. Nothing will. give 
you greater joy than to win your girls ot 
Christ. (2) 

An interesting review may be had by 
placing on the board a word title for each 
lesson : (3) 


have them 


1. Disobedience. 7. Forgiveness. 
2. Anointing. 8. King. 

3. Psalm 23. 9. Procession, 
4- Champion. 10, Rebuke. 

5. Envy. ir. Pardon, 

6. Friendship, 12. Prayer, 


Conduct this like the old-time spelling 
class, seeing which girl can pass to the head 
of the class by letting these words suggest 
the story of each lesson. ‘lo make it more 
difficult, do not place the words in the order 
of the twelve lessons, nor number them. (4) 

Another method would be under the head- 
ing of kings to consider : 

Saul was reigning as we began the quar- 
ter’s study, What testing proved him un- 
worthy ? (§) 

Jonathan was not king, but as Saul’s eld- 
est son was the natural heir to the throne. 
When he realized he was not to be his 
father’s successor, what spirit might he have 
shown toward the person chosen for king ? 
Think of some treacheries practised to-day 
to gain position. Jonathan and Saul met 
death in the same battle, but in what differ- 
ent ways did they meet death? 

David was God's choice for king. Why 
was David chosen above his brothers? How 
may we know God’s plan for our lives? In 
what ways does a high earthly position mean 
a difficult life? What did David accom- 
plish for the nation? Why did God. call 
David ‘‘ a man after his own heart ’’? 

Since David appears in every lesson of the 
quarter, either as actor or author, a compre- 
hensive review would be to study his charac- 
ter, seeking to discover what helped him .to 
succeed and what led to defeat. 

David the shepherd boy was the youngest 
in the large family of Jesse the Bethlehemite. 
The rosy-cheeked, red-headed chap was 
given little prominence until God anointed 
him to be Israel’s new king. Why was a 
new king needed? What was David’s em- 
ployment ? 
shepherd life how may he have learned the 
power and the presence of God ? 

David the Courtier,—After this victory 
David made his home with Saul the king. 
What ideal friendship developed? What 
aroused the king’s jealousy? 

David the Fugitive.—Where was David 
forced to live ? 
friendship for David? 
Saul’s hatred toward David go? ‘Toward 
Jonathan? What opportunity had David to 
**get even’? ? Why would David not take 
revenge? For what was God preparing 
David through these experiences ? 

David the King.—We admire David be- 
cause he waited until the people proclaimed 
him king. Lle might have forced his rights. 
He began his reign looking to God for guid- 
ance rather than depending upon his own 
human wisdom. David proved the place he 
would give to God in national life by bring- 
ing the ark to the capital, Jerusalem. 

How do you account for David’s sinning? 
David’s sinning shows to what depths one 
may go who takes his eyes off of God. It 
also reveals God’s patience and forbearance 
with those who sin, Are we as blind to our 
sin as was David to his? What Psalms did 
David write growing out of this experience ? 
Who is our sole refuge when tempted? 
Iiow may we avoid David’s mistakes? 
What virtues may we imitate ? 

Praise God, the same Jehovah who was 
David’s shepherd, says, ‘I myself will be 
the shepherd of my sheep.’’ Are you letting 
him shepherd your life? How? (6) 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 


** Pucker’ has written a little book enti- 
tled ** Boy’ s- Eve Views of the Sunday-school."" 
He takes up various departments of the work, 
with shrewd comments as to the strong and 
weak points in Sunday-schools he has at- 
tended. You will find the book very sug- 
gestive in your work. It may be had for 60 
cents, postpaid, from The Sunday School 
Times Co. 





In the danger and aloneness of | 


How did Jonathan show his | 
To what limits did | 
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Pucker’s ‘“‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


AST Sunday was review again, all about 
David. Teacher had us go to the 
blackboard one at a time, and draw 

the picture that was on our home study slip. 
The other fellows were to guess what event 
in David's life the oa ag represented, and 
whoever guessed it had to tell the story. (1) 

Carl drew a shepherd’s crook, and Fred 
guessed that, it stood for David’s boyhood, 
herding sheep. Teacher asked him to tell 
what wonderful thing happened to this shep- 
herd boy one day, and of course he gave the 
story of how David was anointed to be king. 

Next Bert drew a harp, and Bumps told 
how David played to cure King Saul’s crazy 
fits. 

Bulldog’s sling was such a funny thing, 
the way he drew it, that we had a hard time 
making it out, Carl finally got it right, and 
told about David’s killing Goliath. 

So it went on. The sword stood for 
David’s battles with the Philistines; the 
bow and arrow for his friendship with Jona- 
than, that time Jonathan shot the arrows to 
warn him, you know; and the crown, of 
course, told of his being crowned king. 

When it came to the last picture teacher 
had to tell us that it was meant for a pen, 
and then we couldn't think what it stood for, 
till litle Carl remembered the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and of course that was it. (2) 

While one fellow was telling a story, the 
others would be looking through our steré- 
oscope 1 at the view of the place where it 
happened, and that made it lots more inter- 
esting, you know. 

Then teacher wrote on the board, under 
each of our pictures, the business it stoed 
for, and we saw that David had been shep- 
herd, musician, soldier, king, and poet, and 
in each place he made good. (3) 

We talked a while about which of David’s 
deeds was the grandest and which we would 
rather have done. (4) 

Bulldog was all for killing the giant. 
knew he would be. 

‘* My,’’ he said, ‘*I’d like to have been 
the kid. that busted that old, boaster’s.bean.’’ 

Mr. Mason reminded: him that there are 
plenty of -evils 'to: fight now in ‘the world, 
some of them right in our own hearts, and 
with Christ’s help we can win wonderful 
victories over them. 

I stood up for the time David let old Saul 
go unhurt’ that night when he could have 
speared him to the ground while they were 
all asleep. That was a mighty fine thing, 
for David to spare him when Saul would 
have killed him on sight. Then teacher 
talked about how we ought to forgive in- 
stead of getting even with fellows that treat 
us mean, 

But Carl hit the nail on the head, as he 
always does, by saying the grandest thing 
David ever did was to humble himself and 
repent when he had done wrong, and teacher 
said he thought so, too. He said we rise to 
the greatest heights of moral heroism and 
grandeur when we are most humble before 
God. (5) 

Ile went on to tell a story about a boy he 
used to go to school with, ‘This fellow was 
the fastest runner, the best ball player, and 
the best scholar in the school, He always 
got ‘‘E”’ in deportment, and wouldn’t miss 
having that kind of a report for his father to 
see, not for anything. But one day he for- 
got and whistled right out in school, 
Teacher asked who did it, and nobody an- 
swered, So she said the whole bunch should 
stay in after school till the guilty one con- 
fessed, and got five demerits. ‘Then this 
boy stood right up with his face as red as 
fire and his head hanging down in shame, 
and owned up that he did it, but was sorry, 
and would rather have the demerits than not 
to be square. So he only got ‘*G”’ on his 
card next time, but Mr. Mason said the 
boys liked him all the better for owning up 
that way. 

Teacher believes Proverbs 28 : 13 would 
make a good text for David, and us, too, 
sometimes :, ‘‘ He that covereth his trans- 
gressions Shall not prosper ; but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain 
mercy.”’ He declared that is the only way 
we can know, as David did, that ‘* Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered,’’ because the only safe cover- 
ing for sin is God’s covering it with the 
blood of Jesus Christ. (6) 


We 





1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” 


page 355 in 
this issue. 














LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Review) 
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Remove mg Cause 
HEADACHE 


Produced by overwork or 
worry, by Summer heat, ner- 
vousness or igestion by 
taking Horsford’s Acid Phos- 

te,—a healthful ref, 
. widely recommended by 


Horsford’s 











“ 
He" -MAKING, THE paar ," is a 100-pp. il- 
cee ee t eaeIO, Home study 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


Homes Economics, so2 W. 69th St., Cu1caGo, Ixu. 





Next week we go on with David some more, 
and see how Absalom tried to be king instead 
of his father. The questions we have to look 
up are: 

Why was Absalom’s ambition wrong ? 

How did Absalom win the people’s ver ? 

How did Absalom succeed in being 
crowned ? 

Describe David’s flight. 

Where did this battle take place? 

Tell how Absalom died. 

Iiow did David hear of Absalom’s death ? 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
The Lesson Truth. 
Fighting still to be done. We must forgive. 
_ Greatness of humbling self. 
Review. 


Symbols of David's career put on board, and 
the stories told while the stereographs are 


, _. viewed, 
What callings did David follow? 
Which was David's grandest deed? (Story.) 


What ‘is the only safe’ way to have a sin cov- 
ered? (Prov. 28 : 13; Psa, 32:1.) 
TERRE HAvTE, IND. 





Children at Home 








Teacher, Teacher, Teacher 
By Lyle Ward Sanderson 


CHOOLMASTER OWL was walking in 
the woods one evening when suddenly 
he heard some one calling him. Mr. 

Owl was not feeling happy. His pupils had 
been behaving badly all the week, and this 
made him really very cross. 

Again he heard some one calling, loudly, 
and very fast, ‘‘ Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher !’’ really screaming. 

Now Mr, Owl had often told his pupils to 
address him: as ‘‘ Mr, Owl,’’ and never on 
any account to call out ‘‘ Teacher, teacher,’’ 
so he at once became very angry. He looked 
about for a little stick with which to punish 
the offending pupil ! 

Before he could find one there walked up 
to him a little bird with a spotted breast, who 
said again, ‘‘ Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher !”’ 

Then Schoolmaster Owl saw that the 
offender was not one of his pupils, but Mrs. 
Ovenbird. ‘* Well, what in the world do 
you want?’ he asked severely, glaring at 
the little bird out of his big round eyes. 

‘** Oh, teacher, teacher, you know every- 
thing, don’t you?” asked the little bird. 

‘* Well, perhaps not quite everything,’’ 
said Mr. Owl, feeling rather pleased; 
‘*but there are a good many things I do 
know.”’ 

‘*QOh, teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, do tell me something! I’m nearly 
distracted !”’ 

‘If you didn’t scream so loudly you 
wouldn’t be,’’ returned Mr. Ow! severely. 
«* But what is it you want to know??? 

**Oh, I can’t make up my mind. I can’t 
make up my mind where to build my nest.’? 

‘«Why not?’”? demanded Mr. Owl. He 
looked more closely at the little bird. She 
was dressed in an olive-colored coat, and 
her light vest was spotted and streaked with 
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black. On her head she wore an orange 
cap bordered with black. She walked along 
the ground, instead of hopping, the way most 
of the orchard people did. Me. Owl thought 
she was a very, very foolish person. 

But Mrs, Ovenbird was not a foolish per- 
son. She well knew that Mr. Owl was not 
always kind to little birds, that many feared 
him and all his tribe. She had even heard 
stories of his carrying off small birds; but 
she had also heard that no one was wiser than 
he. So, in trouble, she had overcome her 
fears and come to him for advice. 

** Why not?’? demanded Mr. Owl again, 
** Why can’t you make up your mind where 
to build your nest ? ”’ 

** Why, because I’m so afraid my enemies 
will find it,’? cried Mrs. Ovenbird. 

** You might hide it up in the big birch- 
tree,’’ said Mr. Owl. 

**Oh dear, no, The crows and jays and 
cats would be sure to find it there. And 
you know what they do to nests.”’ 

‘* Then build it farther back in the woods, 
The Perkins cat seldom goes so far.”’ 

**Oh, oh, I’m afraid the squirrels will 
come back to the woods! You know what 
squirrels do to nests,” 

‘*Oh, the squirrels! Grandma Chick- 
adee seems to have lived, in spite of the 
squirrels, for some years, They won’t come 
back very soon, after the way the birds 
whipped them this spring. But why don’t 
you put your nest way out on the tip of an 
elm-tree branch, then no squirrel could get 
it.”’ 

Mrs, Ovenbird shook her head. ‘‘ Lady 
Baltimore Oriole is the only bird who knows 
how to hang a nest out on the tip of an elm-tree 
branch, and fasten it so it won’t blow off. 
Besides black snakes climb trees, and you 
know what snakes do to nests and little 
birds.” 

Schoolmaster Owl thought a little. ‘I 
believe you’d better build it on the ground,”’ 
he said. ‘* There are no minks or muskrats 
round here to disturb ground nests.’’ 

But at that the little bird began to scream 
again. ‘‘Oh, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher! Don’t you know if I put 
it on the ground the boy will find it, And 
you know what boys do to nests.’’ 

‘*Pooh, Pooh!’’ said Schoolmaster Owl, 
** Very few boys are cruel enough to harm 
the nest of a little bird who has so many 
enemies, They sometimes help guard ‘such 
nests,”” 

** But I don’t know about the boy who 
comes through the woods on his way to 
school. He may be cruel, I shouldn’t 
want him to know where my nest was. 
Where can I hide it? Where can I hide it? 
He has bright eyes. 

Schoolmaster Owl looked very wise. 
‘* Yes, boys have bright eyes, but they sel- 
dom know how to use them,’’ he said. 
‘* Now, don’t worry, I’ll tell you where to 
put your nest g0 no boy will find it.” 

*¢Oh, where? ’’ 

Schoolmaster Owl blinked one round eye 
and then the other, then bent his head and 
whispered something to the little bird. 

**Oh, thank you, thank you! That is 
queer,’’ she said, ‘but I'll try it.’’ And 
off she walked as happy as could be, 

A few weeks later, Mr. Owl was walking 
in the woods again when a. little bird ran up 
to him. 

**Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ he asked. 
how about the nest? ”’ 

‘© Oh, it’s perfectly safe! It’s safe as can 
be !’’ sang little Mrs. Ovenbird joyfully. 
**It has a little roof over it, and a door on 
one side.”’ 

‘** And has the boy found it, the boy with 
the bright eyes ? ’’ laughed Schoolmaster Owl. 

‘Oh, my, no! Oh, Mr, Owl, how wise 
you are!” said Mrs. Ovenbird. 

Schoolmaster Owl, much pleased, puffed 
out his feathers. ‘‘And where did you hide 
you nest ?”’ he asked. 

** Why, I put it just where you told me to: 
on the ground right out in plain sight. It’s 
just as you said, boys have bright eyes, but 
they don’t know how to use them. Come 
and look at the nest.’’ 

Mrs. Ovenbird ran up the path; School- 
master Owl followed her. And.-there on the 
ground, where the dead leaves were thick, 
was the little nest rounded up. Leaves. and 
grasses formed the roof to it, the door was 
in one side, leaves were lying all about it. 
Right out in plain sight was that little nest; 
but it would ha¥e taken very bright eyes in- 
deed to have seen it. 

‘“*That’s right! That’s right!’’ said 
Schoolmaster Owl, nodding his head wisely. 


“Well, 








He did like to appear wise, did Schoolmaster 
wl, 

But whatdo you think? He had told little 
Mrs, Ovenbird to build her nest just where 
he knew her mother, and her grandmother, 
and her great-grandmother before her had 
always built theirs, 


SALISBURY, MAss. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer- Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 27, 1975. 
Song and Its Meaning (Psa. 33 : 1-5. 
An evening of hymns and comments, 
led by the music committee.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Sad songs (Psa. 137 : 1-9). 

‘TUES. —Glad songs (Psa. 138 : 1-8). 
WED.—Songs in the heart (Eph, 5 : 18-20). 
‘THURS. — Wisdom in song (Col. 3 : 16, 17). 
Fr1.—Songs of praise (Acts 4 : 23-31). 
SatT.—Songs of worship (Rev. 5 : 9-14). 











Why should we know the origin of hymns? 
What is our favorite hymn, and why ? 
Tell how one song has helped you. 


HE first great hymn writer of the church 
fF was Ephrem Syrus in the fourth cen- 
tury, although none of his hymns is in 
use. After him came a long list of Christian 
poets whose hymns are best known to us by 
the wonderful translations of Dr. John Mason 
Neale. Anatolius wrote ‘‘The day is past 
and over’’?; St. Andrew of Jerusalem, 
** Christian, dost thou see them’’; St, John 
of Damascus, ‘* The day of resurrection ”’ ; 
St. Stephen of the monastery of St. Sabas in 
the Kedron Valley where he was placed by 
his uncle when he was only ten years old, 
‘* Art thou weary, art thou Janguid ?”’ 


In the Latin Church the two first great 
hymn writers were Bernard of Cluny and 
Bernard of Clairvaux. The tormer wrote 
‘¢ Brief life is here our portion’’ and ‘* Jeru- 
salem the golden,’’ and the latter, ‘‘ Jesus, 
the very thought of Thee,’’ “‘O Jesus! 
King most wonderful,’’ and ‘‘O sacred head 
now wounded.’”? How much we owe to the 
great spirits who produced these hymns and 
for the true hearts which have given them 
to usin English! The second task has been 
as wonderful as the first. There have been 
one hundred and sixty different translations 
of Thomas of Celano’s great hymn ‘‘ Day of 
wrath, O dreadful day. . 


% 


After the Greek and Latin hymn writers 
came the Germans with Martin Luther at 
their head who ‘‘ gave to the people in their 
own tongue the Bible and the catechism, 
gave them also the hymn-book, as one has 
well said, ‘So that God might speak directly 
to them in his Word and that they might 
directly answer him in their songs.’’’ The 
great reformer is also the greatest of German 
hymnists. He began to write hymns in 
1523, and continued to do so for twenty 
years, yet with such a high regard for qual- 
ity, rather than quantity, that he averaged 
only one a year. His first German hymn- 
book appeared in 1524. It contained only 
eight hymns, four of them by Luther. He 
published in all about twenty-one originals, 
about the same number of translations from 
the Latin, and a few modifications of earlier 
German hymns, ‘The effect of this work in 
the-spread of the Reformation is too well 
known to require mention, ‘' The whole 
people,’’ they said, ‘* is singing itself into this 
Lutheran doctrine.’? Of all Luther’s hymns 
it is Luther’s Hymn ‘‘Ein Feste Burg,”’ 
which we know best, ‘* A mighty fortress is 
our God, a bulwark never failing.’? ‘* Now 
thank we all our God ”’ we owe to Martin 
Rinkart, who was both preacher and soldier, 
and ‘‘ Since Jesus is my friend ’’ to Paul Ger- 
hardt, who stands next to Luther as a German 
hymn writer. Count Zinzendorf the Mora- 
vian leader wrote ‘‘Jesus still leads on,’’ 
and Carl Johann Spitta, the greatest German 
hymn writer of the 19th century, ‘‘ 1 know 
no life divided, O Lord of life, from Thee.’’ 

~ 


Among the great English and Scotch hymn 
writers. were the Wesleys, Watts, Ken, Lyte, 
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Keble, Newton, Toplady, Montgomery, 
Bonar. Dr. Breed cities the ‘* Anglican 
Hymnolgy ’’ of James King as determining 
from a study of fifty two representative 
hymnals of the Church of England that the 
ten best hymns in English are— 


1, All Praise to thee, my God, this night.—Bp, 


Ken, 
2. Hark! the herald angels sing.—C. Wes- 
ley. 
. Lo! He comes with clouds descending. 
Cennick-Wesley. 
. Rock of Ages, cleft for me.—Toplady. 
. Abide with me; fast falls the eventide.— 
Lyte. 
Awake, my soul, and with the sun.—Bp, 
Ken. 
Jerusalem the golden.—Bernard-Neale, 
. Jesus, Lover of my soul.—C, Wesley. 
. Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.—-Keble, 
. When I survey the wondrous cross, 
Watts. 


Mr. Benson in ‘‘ The Best Church Hymns ”* 
ranks the ten best as these: 


a ur w 


of oN 


Lal 


. Roek of Ages, cleft for me.—Toplady, 
. When I survey the wondrous cross,— 
Watts. 

. Jesus, Lover of my soul,—Wesley. 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night.— 
Bp. Ken, 

. Jesus, I my cross have taken.—Lyte. 

. Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.—Keble, 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun,—Bp, 


nv 


Ken. 
. Hark! the herald angels sing.—Wesley. 
. Abide with me: fast falls the*eventide.— 
Lyte. : 
. How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.— 
Newton. 


wane yon +H 
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Our American Church life has not con- 
tributed as yet any worthy share of hymns to 
the wership of the Church. Our Gospel 
hymns and revival songs while serving a 
worthy purpose are of only passing value 
and can not live in the memory and experi- 
ence of Christian people. Which are the 
best of all these Gospel hymns, and what 
are the best American hymns which you 
think are likely to survive? 

% 

What was the first song mentioned in the 
Bible? 

Tell the story of Fanny Crosby’s life ‘and 
work, Ilow long ago did she die? What 
were her best hymns ? 

Who wrote ‘I love thy kingdom Lord’? ? 
Was any American hymn ever produced to 
surpass this one? 

What is the best hymn 


written by a 
woman ? 


Dr. Neale who has given us some of our 
noblest hymns in his translations lived a de- 
voted life as an English clergyman on a salary 
of twenty-seven pounds a year. We will be 


remembered forever in the Church, Seme 
things are better than wealth. 
—° 
Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


246. What little hoy had a mother who made 
him a new coat once a year ? 

247. What ten people were killed by a tor 
nado while at dinner ? 

248. What psalm gives the recipe for a peace- 
ful life ? t 

249. What man looked seven times toward 
the sea from the top of a mountain, and 
what little thing did he see at last ? 

250. Which are the seven penitential psalms? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
Psalm 19. 
Benjamin from Joseph in Egypt (Gen. 


43 : 34), and Hannah from her husband 
Elkanah (1 Sam. I : 4). 


David when he escaped from Achish, 
king of Gath (1 Sam. 21 : 13, 14). 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons of Da- 
vid’s priests, were concealed by a wo- 
man in a well, above the mouth of 
which she laid a covering over which 
she spread ground corn (2 Sam. 17: 
17-19). 

Eli the priest. His sons Hophni and 
Phinehas robbed the people of a part 
of their sacrifice. They were slain in 
battle (1 Sam, 2 : 12-173; 4: 11). 


241. 
242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 
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Where Will Your Boy Go to Camp ? 


Some questions that parents should ask and answer 
By Eugene C. Foster “piiscr patch 7m A” 





for good, 


teachers a:e apt to overlook. 


camp period 


your boy attended? 


help other parents or teachers ? 


HE camp for boys has become, I am 
glad to say, a great feature, and where 
before one camp was held we now find 

perhaps scores, 

‘The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has. long been active in this field; choir 
boys’ camps, camps of boys’ clubs, Sunday- 
school classes, Boy Scouts and of other dis- 
tinct organizations are now held in many 
localities. Perhaps the latest development 
is the participation of municipalities in this 
form of effort. Through organized munici- 
pal recreation commissions we may confi- 
dently expect to have many camp sites opened 
under public auspices, Where previously a 
boy had a choice of going to one camp or 
none, he may now have to decide among 
several to which he is fully entitled to go. 

What does this mean? Has it any signifi- 
cance for the parent or teacher who is trying 
faithfully to discharge his full obligation to 
the boy whe is growing up under his care? 

‘The multiplying of opportunities for boys 
to spend one or two weeks or longer of the 
heated term in the open air, under right 
auspices, is certainly to be commended, ‘The 
spirit which is back of all these efforts to give 
to the largest possible number of boys the 
opportunities formerly enjoyed by a few is 
certainly a’spirit to be encouraged. We all 
rejoice at its manifestation in this form. 

There remain to be said, however, some 
very plain things about camps for boys, and 
saying them will do no harm to properly 
conducted camps, 

The adult-who has never had the experi- 
ence of a boys’ camp while in operation is 
all too apt to overlook the real issues in- 
volred. Home restraint is removed ; greater 
freedom of dress and action is allowed ; new 
companionships are formed; new men be- 
gin to dominate the boy’s life. From the 
privacy of a sleeping room at home, perhaps 
shared by a brother, the boy goes to a tent 
shared by four or five other boys. The in- 
timacies of camp life are peculiar, Estab- 
lished customs of years are broken up; new 
standards of conduct are very likely to be 
set up. 
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For good or bad, the time aboy spends in a summer camp is likely 
to have more influence on the rest-of-the-year life than any other equal 
period. There is every reason why this influence should be decidedly 
Mr, Foster, a boy-lover who is enthusiastic for bo) s’ camps, 
sounds a much needed warning on some dangers that parents and 


If your own boy, or a boy in whose training you are concerned, has 
been to a camp the Editor of The Sunday School Times would welcome 
a letter from you in answer to the fo!lowing questions, 
may greatly help other parents and boys. 


What you say 


t. What poeetest gains have you noted in your boy at the end of the 
2. Do you think the spiritual was sufficiently emphasized in the camp 
Have you noticed any change in him after returning from camp that 


you would not count an improvement? ; 
4. What have you learned from your boy's camp experience that would 


The iyfluence of camp life on a growing 
boy may be fine beyond estimate ; or it may 
be positively hurtful. ‘The popularity of the 
boys’ camp at the present time has led to a 
peculiar situation. I find, on inquiry in 
many quarters throughout the country, that 
there is a tendency on the part of even care- 
ful parents to assume that because the enter- 
prise is a camp for boys it neeus little further 
inquiry. 

» I hold that every camp, no matter by 
whom conducted, should be carefully scru- 
tinized before allowing a boy to attend. 
‘There may be skill in campcraft, but no skill 
in the matter of discipline or vital character- 
building. ‘here may be the best of inten- 
tions on the part of some estimable Christian 
young man, but no skill in campcraft—ex- 
posing your boy to positive physical danger, 

The organization under which the camp is 
held would suggest a presumption as to the 
character of the camp. Yet 1 have knowna 
camp for boys conducted officially by a 
chureh, under the immediate direction of the 
pastor (a man of high standing in the com- 
munity and in his denomination), where sev- 
e:al of the leaders smoked freely and where 
older boys were allowed to smoke if they 
wished. I grant that standards differ, but 
that camp couldn’t have my boy. 

What do you know about the camp to 
which your boy is going ? 

Who is its leader? Is he a Christian—or 
doesn’t that matter to you? Has he had ex- 
perience in the care of boys under unusual 
social conditions, as at camp? Is he expe- 
rience-wise in the emergencies of camp— 
emergencies of land and water ? 

Is provision made for adequate medical 
care in case of sickness or accident ? 

Under what conditions do the boys sleep? 
Are five or six boys placed in a tent, with no 
leader in charge, or is a trusted older leader 
in charge of each tent ? 

Is there any positive Christian influence in 
camp? Isa word of grace offered at meals? 
Is provision made for individual or ‘* family ’”’ 
prayer? Is the bible ever opened? Is the 
camp-fire talk made an occasion of helpful- 
ness, or does it spend itself entirely in enter- 
tainment ? 

How is Sunday observed—or don’t you 
care about that? If your boy has been used 
to a sane and happy recognition of a differ- 
ence between Sunday and other days in your 
home, what attitude will he find prevailing 
in the camp to which he is gceing? ‘There 
may of necessity be a different kind of ob- 
servance of Sunday in camp. Do you know 
whether it will meet with your approval or 
not? 

After careful training in the home do you 
want him to acquire vulgarities of speech re- 
lating to the personal care of the body, or to 
come back in any way less a gentleman than 
when he went away ? 

Do not jump to conclusions and say, ** I’ll 
not let my boy go to camp at all if that is the 
kind of thing that happens.’’ That would 
be a decision without reason. These things 
do not happen in rightly conducted camps ; 
they do certainly happen in some camps. 

How shall a parent decide? Perhaps the 
statements made above are all that are neces- 
sary, to guide in a choice. But I shall’ sum- 
marize briefly : 


t. Under what auspices is the camp con- 
ducted ? If under a definitely Christian organ- 
ization, the presumption is in favor of Christian 


-| aS an excuse, 
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influence. But press that question further, and 
make sure that the presumption is justified. At 
least, certain practises of the Christian home 
are possible in a camp under such auspices. 

In a camp conducted by an organization not 
avowedly Christian, boys of many types may 
be expected ; hence the excuse is frequently 
made that all religious influence must be 
omitted for fear of offending in matters of creed. 
Private camps, and camps conducted by some 
general organizations for boys, sometimes omit 
all definitely religious exercises with this basis 
Other camps of this type wisely 
provide for all the needs of the boys in their 
care—religious as well as physical and social. 
It is clear that no fixed rule holds ; the matter 
is decided only in each local camp. 

2. Who is to be the leader of the camp? Is 
he the kind of man to whom you ate willing to 
give over thé training of your boy in very inti- 
mate ways for a period of time ? Will the ideals 
of the boy’s father and his other men friends be 
upheld by this man, or will they be shattered ? 
‘That is important, isn't it? 

3. Will there be adequate leader-hip, aside 
from this camp director? It is usually -_ 
safe to assume that one man is not enough to 
look adequately after forty or fifty boys—or 
even eters twenty or thirty. 

4. Is the leadership skilled, or amateur ? 
Isn't it a prettv delicate task to entrust your 
boy through all these new experiences to some 
one who is getting hig camp experience for the 
first time ? 


I would not rob one boy of a helpful camp 
experience, and I write only to point out with 
care some of the considerations that would 
enter into the matter if I were choosing a 
camp for a boy of myown. Icommend them 
to your consideration, 

Detroit, MICH. 


 <— 
Will You Tell Us, Please ? 


OU can give us some very valuable 
information by taking a sheet of 
paper and answering the following 

questions, then mailing that sheet at once 
to Jnvestigation Editor of The ‘Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Don't write out or repeat the ques- 
tions ; simply number your answers ac- 
cording to the numbers here attached to 
the questions, 

You will be helping to make The Sun- 
day School Times a better paper by doing 
this. It is your paper if you are now a 
asubscriber. Will you help us to improve 
your property? Thank you! 

1. About how long have you been a sub- 
scriber to The Sunday School Times ? 





Get Power 
The Supply Comes From Food 


If we get power from feod, why not 
strive to get all the power we can? That 
is only possible by selecting food that 
exactly fits the requirements of the body. 

‘* Not knowing how to select the right 
food to fit my needs, I suffered grievous- 
ly for a long time from stomach trouble,” 
writes a lady from a little town in Mis- 
souri. 

*‘It seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that was 
best for me. Hardly. anything that I 
could eat would stay on my stomach. 
Every attempt gave me heart-burn and 
filled my stomach with gas. I got thin- 
ner and thinner until I literally became 
a living skeleton and in time was com- 
pelled to keep to my bed. 

‘*A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
good effect from the very beginning that 
I kept up its use. I was surprised at 
the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. 

‘*All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain, disappeared. 
My weight gradually increased from 98 
to 116 lbs., my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. 
Grape-Nuts did it.” 

Aten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘* There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Review) 


2. What periodicals do you take—relig- 
jous and secular? Where among these in 
order of importance do you place The Sun- 
day School Times ? 

3. Do you usually look over the advertise- 
ments in The Sunday School Times? Are 
you accustomed to write to an advertiser in 
making inquiry or purchase? Or do you 
usually buy the advertised article from a local 
dealer ? 


4. By how many men, and by how many 
women, is your copy of The Sunday School 
Times usually read ? 

5. What features of The Sunday School 
Times appeal most to you, and have led you 
to tuke the paper? 

6. What lesson articles in the Times do 
you jike best ? 

7. Are you or members of your household 
inter. sted in raising flowers, in gardening, or 
in farming ? 

8. What is your Business, profession, or 
daily occupation ? 

9. Are you accustomed to traveling (1) for 
business, (2) for pleasure, (3) in this country, 
(4) abroad? : 

10. What automobile, if any, is owned by 
any one in your home? 

11. Ilave you anything to do with choosing 
a private school or academy for children or 
‘young people whom you know? (1) As a 
parent, (2) as an adviser. 

12. Do you carry life insurance? Even 
if not, do you believe in the principle of life 
insurance ? 

13. How can The Sunday School Times be 
made more useful and interesting to you ? 


Your name will not be used in connec- 
‘tion with any answers given to these 


(questions. 





Books: Worth Noting 











The Sail ‘Which Hath Passed (By 
George * Klingle).—It ‘is ‘éncouraging to 
lovers ' of. poetry. and to: teachers: of high 
ideals to find in a little volume like this the 
true touch of the poet and an eagerness to 


., be-of service in the encouraging. and uplifting 
of others. 


There is imagery and music and 
moral and religious motive in a somewhat 
unusual combination in many of the poems 
here. Some have the heroic note; others 
are full of encouragement to brave endur- 
ance, and there is throughout an appreciative 
love of nature and of one’s own human kind. 
(Sherman, French & Co., $1 net.) 


The American Indian on the New 
Trail (By Thomas C. Moffett).— Missionary 
work among the North American Indians is 
so full of romance and heroism that it is un- 
fortunate that we are stil] without a full and 
reliable history of Indian missions. The lack 
isin a limited measure supplied by one of 
the home mission text-books’ put out last 
year by the Missionary E:lucation Move- 
ment. Though necessarily too much con- 
densed to be satisfactory as a history, it is an 
excellent téxt-book. It treats of both the 
primitive and present-day conditions of the 
red men, their treatment at the hands of the 
whites, and the achievements of those who 
have their redemption at heart. (Missionary 
E lucation Movement, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 
4° cents.) 


The Life of H. Roswell Bates (By S. 
Ralph Harlow).—It is a privilege to come 
into biographical fellowship with one who 


-was able in the course of a brief and enrich- 


ing life course to combine a true evangelistic 
spirit with high ideals of social service. Ros- 
well Bates was a radiant character wherever 
his influence was felt, in settlement work, in 
the pulpit, in preparatory schools and col- 
leges, and in student conference work. is 
zeal was of the consuming and self-forgetting 
sort that burns with tremendous intensity. 
With all his seriousness of purpose he had 
the rollicking spirit of -a boy just out of 
school, and his keen sense of humor was 
like a refreshing mountain stream on a hot 
day. The center of Mr. Bates’ activities was 
in the Spring Street Presbyterian Church and 
its Neighbcriiood Hlouse in New York City, 
while at the same time he was of untold ser- 
vice in work among students. His life bears 
eloquent testimony to the necessity and gain 
of keeping Christ supreme in welfare work 
of every sort. The story is written by one 
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who knew Mr. Bates intimately as a friend 
and co-worker, and who knows how to give 
the little, intimate details of a life that every- 
where called forth love for the Christ who 
made that life what it was, (Revell, $1 net.) 


Educational Missions (By James L. 
Barton).—-The Christian who has no idea 
that our missionaries are teaching non-Chris- 
tian peoples everything from kindergarten 
plays to university studies, who imagines that 
classes in agriculture and the trades are not 
a legitimate function of missions, who looks 
upon higher education on mission fields as a 
luxury and inimical to spirituality, and who 
thinks that education and evangelism in mis- 
sions are opposed one to the other, should 
read this illuminating volume, Even to look 
at the host of halftones illustrating the won- 
derful educational plants in various parts of 
the mission world is educative; while Dr. 
Barton’s forceful and vivid style, backed by 
his experience as former President of Eu- 
phrates College and as Foreign Secretary of 
the Americ&n Board of Foreign Missions, 
carry conviction and impart interest to a vastly 
important phase of mission work, (Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
75 cents.) 


In Red Man’s Land (By Francis E. 
Leupp).—No one is better qualified to write 
about the red men of North America than 
the ‘* Little White Father ’’ who as United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs spent 
so many years among them, and is in such 
hearty sympathy with their needs and desires. 
In this recent text-book of the Interdenomi- 
national Home Mission Study Course, Mr, 
Leupp treats of the aboriginal red man and 
his relation to the government, his white 
neighbors, and the social order so new to 
him. It is an interesting and valuable little 
book, but the missionary flavor is slight, be- 
ing confined almost entirely to a supplemen- 
tary chapter by Dr. A. F. Beard, which 
merely outlines, very briefly, what is being 
done in a religious way by the different de- 
nominations and interdenominational agen- 
cies. ‘The study of it should be supplemented 
by biographies of Indian missionaries and 
stories of Indian missionary work, of which 
there are a goodly number. (Revell, cloth 
50 cents net, paper 30 cents net.) 


Current Activities and Influences in 
Education (By John P. Garber).—Those 
who are interested in modern educational 
movements will find exceedingly valuable 
information in the third volume of ‘‘ The 
Annals of Educational Progress,’’ entitled 
*¢ Current Activities and Influences in Edu- 
cation,’? by John P. Garber, Associate Su- 
perintendent of the Publie Schools of Phila- 
delohia, For years Dr, Garber has followed 
closely the trend of educational progress the 
world around, and he has condensed within 
the covers of this volume of three hundred 
and seventy pages an immense amount of 
information Which parents and teachers and 
any student of education will find most illu- 
minating. It is difficult for the busy teacher 
or untrained observer to select from the 
mass of educational reports anything like a 
good review of what the pivotal changes 
have really been in this great field. Dr. 
Garber gives these very clearly and com- 
pactly, and in the spirit of one who is en- 
tirely devoted to the work. The latest 
findings as to some of the greatest problems 
in modern education are set forth under Dr. 
Garber’s skilled hand, It is a fine book for 
the parent and the teacher to have for refer- 
ence with respect to the hundred and one 
questions that are constantly coming up in 
every community as to day-school and col- 
lege efficiency. (Lippincott, $1.25 net.) 


The Bible in the Making in the Light 
of Modern Research (By J. Patterson 
Smyth, D.C.L., Litt.D.)—As an attempt to 
give an account of the making of the Bible 
fiom the standpoint of ‘* Modern Research,”’ 
which is another name for ‘* Modern Criti- 
cism,’’ this book will appeal chiefly to those 
who are ready to accept the critical stand- 
point. For the rest its conclusions will be 
almost entirely ‘‘not proven,’’ and indeed, 


| opposed to some of the most obvious facts. 





The writer makes much of what he regards 
as two stages, the first being the gradual 
growth of religious literature, and the second 
the recognition of certain parts of that litera- 
ture as authoritative and inspired Scripture. 
Unfortunately, however, this leads to the 
conclusion that until the time of the exile in 
Babylon there was no Bible in our sense of 
the word, but only religious literature of 
varying Spiritual value. The position adopted 


in that able and scholarly book, ‘* The Canon 
of the Old Testament,’’ by Dr. W. Henry 
Green, is much more satisfactory and con, 
clusive. At one place the Bible is said to be 
due to selection by the Church, and in an- 
other to collection only. ‘The phrase is found 
at least twice, ‘* The selection, or acceptance, 
or recognition’’ of certain books by the 
church ; but it is obvious that ‘ selection ”’ 
is very different from mere ‘‘acceptance,”’ 
or ‘‘recognition.’? The truth has been well 
expressed in the statement that ‘‘ the Bible 
is not an authorized collection of books, but 
a collection of authorized books.’’ Here 
again Green’s work would give clarity and 
accuracy. Dr. Smyth speaks of the critical 
works of J. and E, as ‘‘lost Bibles’’ of 
Southern and Northern Israel. But should 
not the entire absence of all traces of these 
works well give him and others pause in as- 
suming their existence? Thus the author 
follows modern criticism far.too closely for 
those who believe that the Old Testament as 
it stands is trustworthy. . There is much in 
this book which is interesting and attractive, 
but its general position cannot possibly be 
regarded as true to all the facts of the case 
as they have come down to us (Pott, 75 cents 
net). 





For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, DD. 








R. STONE has beén prevented from 
writing his usual department this week. 
And in view of the multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities resting upon him as pastor of 
his great Chicago church, it has seemed un- 
wise for him to continue the weekly steward- 
ship of leading the readers of the Times in 
their daily family worship,—a leadetship 
that has been so richly blessed to many, 
Next week’s issue of the Times will con- 
tinue this department under tlie guidance 
of a British pastor whose ministry has been 
characterized by one‘of thé most remark- 
able prayer revivals ‘in’ a‘ “dead” ‘church 
known to modern ‘times,’ ‘The story of that 
revival, with the first‘instalnient ofthe British 
pastor’s Family Worship ‘suggestions,’ ‘will 
be piblished next‘ week, :: 


june .21 to 27 


Mon.—Saul Rejected by the Lord (1 Sam. 15: 
10-23). Resurrection (Matt. 28: 1-10). 


Tues.—David Anointed King (1 Sam. 16+ 4-13). 
The Shepherd Psalm (Psa. 23). 


Wed.—David and Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 38-51). 
Saul Tries to Kill David (1 Sam. 19: 1-12). 


Thurs.— Friendship of David and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. 20: 32-42). David Spares Saul 
(1 Sam. 26 : 5-16). 


Fri.—David King over Judah and Israel (2 Sam. 
2:1-7; 5: 1-5). The Unity of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. 123 1-13). 


Sat.—David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
6:12-15; Psa. 24). Nathan Rebukes David 
(2 Sam. 11: 22 to 12:7 a). 


Sun.—The Blessedness of Forgiveness (Psa. 32). 
A Prayer for the Tempted (Psa. 141). 
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Why Not Use the 
American 


Standard 
Bible 


Edited the American Revision 
by 





The most correct trans- 

lation | 

By th t eminent 
Christian Scholars 
From the oldest manuscripts 
The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List te 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 


381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 














Church Organs 


Gunde Ga. Raahttined tank 
Main Office & Works &S:"nesdu "S238: 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila,, Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


! for homes ard churches sent on 
AND ORGANS ‘ 


pproval. Factory aapces and easy 
ch— 


terms.. Send for free catalog. State w iano or or- 
gan, jiams Piano SOeceacs. dept. »Chicago 


CHURCH PEWS 
and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd,, 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 


BusY PASTORS’ COURSES at home, leading to 
raduate degrees. Catalog. Write C. J. Bure 
ton, Bresident Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa lowa. 


YOU’RE WANTED 
WE Wri States and , who is so situated that a 
pit fischer time, cane devete tp iin the lea 


Imes is not now 
taken in clubs, introducing paper to those who are not 
yet acquainted with it. 


A liberal commission will be paid to persons who will 

devote a considerable portion of their time to The Sunday 
imes extension work. 

an you a00 sp situated that you would be aioe ee in 

work, - 

day Scheol "Ties Co 1051 Wolo Suet, Phileciphis, 






































WANT a representative in every communi 
Canada 
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¢ 


what, when, and how questions. of 
every day. 
the book on their library lists. 


If I Came from the Moon. 
Why the Stove Smokes. 
What Dust Does for Us. 
Our Friends the ‘loadstools. 
Only a Lump of Coal. 

Our Indoor Neighbors, Mice. 
Only an Egg. 

On the Seashore, 

Under Creek Waters. 





The Sunday School Times Co., 
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OUTDOORS, INDOORS 
and UP THE CHIMNEY 


By Charles McIlvaine 


Many parents and teachers are just beginning to find out the real 
value of this book of true Nature stories in furnishing an answer to the 


As a result of. this discovery, several states have placed 


The following chapter headings give an idea of the objects which are 
so well examined and described in the book: 


75 Cents Postpaid 


Order through your Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers 


the child in regard to things noticed 


' 


Scares that are Useless. 

The Beginning of Plants. 
Plants that Poison. 

A Study of Flies. 

Fireflies, 

The Busiest of Insects. 

Jack Frost. 

In the Dark. 

Our Underground Neighbors. 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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We Invite the World to Breakfast 
We Will Pay for Ten Meals Per Home 


24 Million Invitations 


We are sending out, in magazines and weeklies, 24 millions of these 
invitations to enjoy Puffed Grains with us. And some 200,000 grocers 
stand ready to fulfill our invitations. 

Our object is to let every home know both Puffed Wheat and Rice. 
So we offer this week to buy one for you if you will buy the other. You 
buy the 12-cent package—the Puffed 
Wheat. We'll buv the 15-cent kind— 
the Puffed Rice. 

Thus for |2 cents you get both kinds 
—ten delightful meals of each. ~ 


Let the Children Choose 


Here are two very different grain 
both of them puffed into bubbles. Both ja them are steam-exploded to 
eight times normal size. 

Both are airy, flaky, toasted—both are flimsy, thin and crisp. There 
is nothing in the world like either. Millions regard them as the most 
enticing cereal foods created. 

But they differ widely. Some like one best, some the other. - Puffed 
Rice is best in some ways, Puffed Wheat best in others. Serve them both 


for one weék—one at our cost, one at your cost. Let the children choose. 
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And see how folks best like them. Serve with cream and sugar in the morn- 
ing, or mixed with any fruit. Serve at night like crackers, floating in bowls of milk. 


More Than Food Confections 


These are food confections—dainty, fascinating-morsels with a taste like 
toasted nuts. They are often used in place-of nut meats, in pastry and candy 


The Quaker Oats @m pany 


(809) Sole Makers 






Puffed Wheat, 12 excont in 
|Puffed Rice, 





But they are also scientific foods. A hundred million steam explosions 
occur in every grain. All the food granules are blasted to pieces for instant 
and easy digestion. 

This process was invented by Prof. A. P. Andenun. - No other 
known method so fits grains for food. Between meals and at bedtime, if 
at no other hour, you should serve these grains puffed. 


This is a 15c Coupon 

Buy. from -your grocer a 1|2-cent 

package. of Puffed Wheat. Then pre- 

eae sent this coupon and he will give you a 

15¢" _ package of Puffed’ Rice? “We will pay 
him the 15 cents. 

‘ . Then let the grains tell their own story. 

If you find them delightful—the finest cereals you_know—keep them on 

hand this summer. Let hungry children know where they can get them. 

Accept this offer—cut out the coupon now. 


. 
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SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER o-rw 








Good in United States or Canada Only 
This Certifies that I, this day, my > one ~ of Puffed Wheat, and my 
gtocer included free’ with it one package of Puffed 
NE core cist conkglind datas Rathod aeoh ooqesgeanabsde taacet tee hUREl oontsike<cnagecoupanre cinta 
To the Grocer I ach saxndbosnaclenncsbeccestorumeal 
We will remit you 15 cents for this cou- 
pon when mailed to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance that the stated | ....-..sssescteseeeeseesscneeeeerenwerseesercneeesence 
terms were complied 
—_ QUAKER OAT PAY, Batis inissiiis dal sacssccessedeclonieceas: 1915 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1915. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July 1. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to t more than one coupon. [If your grocer should be out of 
thes Pokal When ot Peed Mie kal ke canes ati anamak hecunbibe bon 
supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 
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